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FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PARIS EDITIONS. 


ta Subscribers would inform the Trade that they keep 
on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, the | 
most approved works in the various departments of educa- 
tien, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, Biography. Literature. Mythology, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Muthematics, Reading 
Books. Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c., &c. 

They have also a large assortment of French works | 
suitable for Presents, School rewards, &c , many of which 
are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and colored, 
and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 

Also, Foreign editions of Spxnish and [talian School 
pt and American editions, including those edited by 

. Sales. 

The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
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| Maternal Felicity: Citaton of Wickliffe: The Lay of the Wounded Heart: Consequence of Drivin 


| Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and | 


| the alliance between the Fine and the Useful Arts. 





ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
o2 6t fp 411 Broadway. 
VOL. 


I. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
IN ITS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTION ABLE. 
The Printing and Binding in the First Style of the Art. 


PDA PD 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 


Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848. 


Watcn, from the number and elegance of the Engravings, the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 
original and rich exterior, together with the read/y valuable contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 
to be called, “ THE GEM of the Season.” 

“First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well asin other things of both greater and minor importance, are enery- 
thing. In presenting for the public favor “ The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no pains or 
expense to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth t the 
ephemeral characteristics of the name “ ANNUAL” shall not exist with regard to * The Gem of the Season.” 

The number of Engravings (Twenty) is more than doudle that of any similar work, yet second to none, being all 
engraved and prin‘ed by SarTatn, and the designs from paintings by Wilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 
Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 
ae the Contributors will be fonnd names wel! and favorably known to the Reading as well as the Literary 

orld. 

The Hiustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 


| Tuomas Cuaumers, D.D., with an article by Robert Turnbull, Eeq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 


The size, binding (the whole exterior) of “The Gem,” is at once Leautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for ite 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole forming a “ gem” that will never dim—an “annual” not an * Annual,” anda work of real permanent 





value. 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 

1. THE WATER DIPPER, Painted by Westull. ) Lt. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Painted b D’Orsay. 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE, do. Sir Joshua Reynolds. | 12. THE GIPSY MOTHER, dv. Sir D. Wilkie. 
3. VICTORIA, do. R. Thorburn, /13. NEMESIS, do. Alfred Rethel. 
4. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. From a Daguerreotype | 14 THE TRAVELLED MONKEY, do. E Landseer. 

taken during his last visit to London. |15. THE CONSEQUENCE OF DRIVING THINGS 
5. MATERNAL FELICITY, Painted by Riedel. } Off, do. J. J. Chalon. 
6. AULD ROBIN GRAY, do. ‘Sir D. Wilkie. | 16. TH J 4 jy or Weesaree. ‘ ed oe 
7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA ON THE/17. CHA es in. VandykKe. 

Cydaus, do. F. Danby, R.A.| 18. ‘THE FAMILY OF CROMWELL INTERCEDING 
8. THE DISCONSOLATE, do. G.8. Newton. for the Life ot Charles L, do. Johannot. 
9. THE MOTHER, do. CR. Leslie. (19. PROCRASTINATION, do. T. Von Holst. 
10. PAUL AND VIRGINIA, do. Schopin. |20. LEIGH HUNT, Painted by Margaret Gillies. 


CONTENTS. 
For Authors’ Names, See Book. 
Time's Far Flight: Victoria: The Water Dipper: ‘Thomas Chalmers, D.D.: Auld Robin Gray: Lost and Deneend 
ngs off: 
Devotion: The Disconsolate : Smiles: Charles L. and Cromwell : The Gipsy’s Malison : The Infidet’s Wife: Julian : 
Procrastination: The Veiled Statue at Sain: The Right Side for the Bride: Sonnet: The Young Mother: The Heart 
and Rose: Walter Savage Landor: Cleopitra Embarking on the Cydnus : Nemesis: The Sxbbath of the Heart: Paul 
aud Virginia: The travelled Monkey: Mathematics and Morals: Genius and Writings of Leigh Hant; The Ampu- 


tated Leg. : ; 
A beautiful small quarto volume elegantly bound in Morocco and richly colored eloth. 016 2m 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL | AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


322 Broadway, New York. 


PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jn., Recording Secretary. 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, | "e 


| The American Art-Union is incorporated for the 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. h 
| subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. 
HIS Journal being in its ninth year it is pre- The funds are applied:—first, to the production of large 
T sumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary | and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
any minute details of its purpose and mode of conduct. | a copy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
Manufacturers have learned that it is a most valuable and other works of art, by native or resident artista, which 





Ornamental, &c., &c. 





[Published in J.ondon.] 


| auxiliary to them, and the public gener:lly have found it | are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 


interesting, as showing the benefits which have followed | ber. 
Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year 
| they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 
| are already purchased ; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 250 bronze medals of ——_ — — 
| in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
| ings—* The Jolly Fiat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 
“A Sybil,” after Huntington. 

The business of the Institution, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger vill of the United States where none 
are already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and 


agreeable agency.—Address the Secre- 


The Illustrations are of the highest order and 
in various styles of 4rt, produced exclusively for this 
Journal. 

Subscriptions received by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 289 Broadway, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


J.P. R. has just received an Invoice of jwery fine Eng- 
lish Engravings, which he offers for sale to thg trade, or 
at retail. 016 
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COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D 
100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia 
A LARGE CHART about five feet quire) « ntitled The 


Phoneticon. ‘This Chart comprises—FPirst, T! 
tary Sounds of the Engtish Language, philosophically 
arranged Second—Numerous Engravings, showing the 
best postures of the mouth ia the energetic utterance ot 
the elements. Third—A perfect Alphabet, graphic and 
typic. Fourth—Diagrams illustrative of Puch, Force 
and Gesture. It is got up in superb style, and mounted 
on rollers. Price, $3. 


COMSTOCK’'S PHONETIC 
pages). published monthly, 
advance. Letters (post-prid) should be directed to 
Comstwck, M.D,, No. 100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia 

THE PHONETIC READER, a 
cal and Moral, in both the old 
to which is prefixed a 
Price, $1. 

THE PHONETIC SPEAKER, consisting of the Princi- 
ples and Exercises in Comstock’s System of Elcution, 
with additions ; the whole in the new Alphabet only. 
This work contains numerous Diagrams, showing the 


re Elemen 





MAGAZINE (24 


at One Dollar per annum, 


oebvivo 
in 


election of pieces, Classi 
and the new Alphabet; 
system of Vocal Gymoaasties. 


Accents, Melody, and Modulations of the Voice, and 
more than two hundred Engraved Figures illustrative ot 
Gesture. Price, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Comstock’s Perfect Al 
phabet, No. 1 (the Gospel according to St. Mathew). 
Price, 25 cents. 


Cy’ The New Testament, entire, will be published in one 
volume, before the Ist of January, 1848, Price, $1 

THE PHONETIC MINSTREL, 
Songs, in Comstock’s Perfect 
old Alphabet; set to Popular 
cents. 


A TREATISE ON PHONOLOGY. 


N. B.—The above works are not ia Pitmian's imperfect 
Alphabet, nor in thatof Andrews and Boyle (which is 
one of Pitman's rejected Alphabets, with some altera- 
tions), but in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only 
perfect Alphubet that has been given to the world. 


consisting of 
Alphabet, as well as in 
Aira, No. 1. 


Original 
the 
Price, 124 


Price 25 cents. 


STAMMERING CURED, 
AND 
ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 


At Comstock's Vocal and Polyglott Gymnasium, 


No. 100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 016 3t 


“NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 

DSAY & BLAKISTON 
PHILADELPHIA, 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 


containing statistics of the various Medienl Colleges, 
Hospitals, Dispensaries &e., &c., of the United States, 
together with other information of value to the Physi 
cian and Student. Price in paper 50 cents, in cloth 624 
cents. 


HARRIS'’S PRINCIPLES 
tal Surgery, the third Edition, revised 
Jurged, with one hundred and fifty 
Price in sheep, 34. 


MENDENHALL’S STUDENT 


LIN 


? 


ALMANAC FOR 1848, 


AND PRACTICE OF DEN- 
and greatly en- 


six lilustrations. 


8 VADE MECUM; 


or, 
Manual of Examination in Anatomy, Surgery, the Prac 
tice of Medicine, &e., &e Second Edition, greatly 
Ealarged. Price in sheep 31 50. ; 
RANKING'’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT of the 
Medical Sciences. No. 5, Vol. Ii. Price 75 cents per 
number, $1 SU per year. 
—— Vols. I. and LI, neatly bound in sheep. Price 
$2 25 per volume. 
THEY ALSO PUBLISH, 
MACKINTOSH’'S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 4th 


Edition, 
MEIG’'S VELPEAU'S MIDWIFERY. 234 Edition. 


BAKTT & ROGERSS MANUAL OF 
tion and Percussion. 


HOPE'S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
Plates. 


AUSCULTA 
260 colored 


ROPINSON'S 


SURGICAL 
Dentistry. 


Ilustrated. 
COXE'S EPITOME OF THE WRITINGS 


crates and Galen. 


VON BEHR'S HAND- BOOK; or 
Humana Anatomy. ; 


AND MECHANICAL 


OF HIPPO. 


Pocket Cyclopedia of 
oi6u 





| | them to execute orders with despatch. 


PROFESSOR FELTON’S GR 
CLASSICS. 
the Use of hy 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PANEGYRICUS 
FROM THE 
With English ? 


For 


TEXT OF BREMI, 


Notes By C 


Greek Literature in the University at Cambridge. 
In Pre $a, 
THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, | | 


With English Notes. By the same. New edition, 
carefully revised, and considerably enlarged. 
Will be Published sown. 


ALSO, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
With English Notes. 
DY Orders 


By the same. 


addressed to GEORGE NICHOLS, 
Bookseller to the University, Cambridge. 


IN PRESS 


B. MUSSEY 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

The complete Poetical Works of J. 

volume, Svo., 
November. 


LOCK-ARMSDEN ; O 


s le,uf 


BOOKS 
BENJAMIN 


BY & "co. 


G. Whittier, in one 
and will be published about the 


R, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


\ Tale, in one vel. Imo, by the Author of “ Mary 
Martin,’ or the Money Diggers, * Green Mountain Boys,” 


&c. 
THE FLORAL YEAR 

This beautiful Poem will be 
quets of Flowers, one for each 
illuminated Title Page, 


-—By Mrs. Dinnies. 

iustrated by twelve Bou- 
month in the year, and an 
and will be one of the most beau 


tiful as well as one of the most appropriate Gift Books of 


the season. 
OUR DAY. 


A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & FE. fl. Chapin 


THE OPERA CHORUS Bork 
The Opera Chorus Book, composes am. & Bu 
E. L. White and J. G. Gould, and is well de serving the 


Amateurs and Professors. 
TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 


The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 
and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 


MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 

The Modern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist.—-A col- 
lection of Church Music, comprising, in addition to many 
of the most Popular Tunes in commen use, a great variety 
of new and original Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Motetts, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Worship, 
Societies, Singing Schools, &e., by E. L. White & J. E. 
Gonid null tf 


LO COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
SPALDING & STLEPARD, 
Respectfully invite Country Merchants 


give them a call before they make 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


attention of 


and dealers to 
their purchases of 


They my rest assured that they can be supplied with | 


any School Books that are used in 
try, and at prices protmbly 
dreamed or even thought of. 


any part ot the coun- 


Pleas at 
SHEPPARD'S OLD STAND, 


and there you will find him at home, 
upon all that come 


e call 


and ready to wait 
As you are coming up Brovdway, look for John street, 

and you will find the store directly opposite. That is 
slatf SPALDING & SHEPPARD'S, 1-94 salen 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BUOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. 
Binding ; 

made for the trade. 


 & - Having a lorge assortment of movable stamps, 
are of to wake designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut purposely: and the extent of their 
estublishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
fist 


Morocco, Embossed and Law 


also, covers of all kinds, 


EEK 


OF ISOCRATES, | 


C. Felton, Eliot Professor of | 


first of 


much lower than wus ever | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PRACTICAL READER. 


| , 

i; The Fourth Book of Tower's Series for Common 

| Schools—developing principles of Elocution, practically 
illustrated by Elementary Exercises—with reading Les- 
in which references are made to these princ iples s. 

| Published by CADY & BURGESS, 

| of 3t 60 John street. 


sons 


WILLARD’S 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


SAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIV E. 
aps and Engravings. 
2. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Maps and Engravings. 
| 3. SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1@mo. with Maps and Engravings. 

These works are extensively used in many of the best 
Schools in the United Stites, and the School History. in 
the langusge of a distinguished «uthor, © bas received the 
highe st commune ndations, both for its accuracy and literary 
merits.’ 

Every notice of them has been highly favorable, except 
one, Which was made for the purpose of introducing a 
rival work. 

Neither the Author nor Publishers have attempted the 
introduction of these works, by disparaging the works of 
others. 

Let the pretended errors in School Histories be carefully 
examined, before any work is introduced, that is recom- 
mended by setting forth tie faults of its competitors. 


MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORIES 
are published by 
S. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street, New York, 


And ‘for Sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 


| MRS. 
TISTORIES 


. UNIVE oe 
with } 


8vo. 


8vo. with 


A. 


IN PRESS, 
PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
CLARK'S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
| BARNARD ON VENTILATION AND SCHOOL AR- 
| echitecture. 
} 


12th edition. 


A. 8 BAKNES & CO., 


5} John street, New York 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

KINGSLEY’S YOUNG LADIES’ HARP. A selection 
of Secular and Sacred Music, from distinguished com- 
posers, arranged in two and three parts, with a Piano 
accompaniment. 

| KINGSLEY’S JUVENILE CHOIR. 15th edition. 

KINGSLEY’'S HARP OF DAVID. 4th edition. 


These works by Prof. Kingsley (author of “Social 
Choir”), are recommended as being among the best collec- 
tions of American composers. Published by 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street, New York. 


STATIONERS WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 


(Near Maiden Lane.) 


Joh. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
| ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 


Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


Tra 1 \T 
| LEWIS J. COHEN, 
ref Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery ; Manufacturer of Ivory surfaced 
Playing Cards. Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Urnamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing ay Everpointed Leads, 
re. &e. 


No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is prepured to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rites, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States. 








L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s - 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
in the country. 13“ 
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LIST OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANE- 
OUS AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


113 MALN 8T., CINCINNATI. 





LAW BOOKS. 


BARTON'S SUIT IN EQUITY. « new and revised edi 
tion, by James P. Holcombe. $2. 


Opinion of the original work by David Hoffman, Esq., au 
thor of * Course of Legal Study.” 


“This is a remarkably perspicuous and satisfietory out- 
line of the practice, in Which are eaplained, anulytically and 
scientifically, the various forms of bills, answers, demur- 
rers, plexs, and other proceedings, from the institution to 
the completion in chancery. It is preceded by an histori 
cal essay on the jurisdiction and objects of chancery ; the 
whole of which is a clevr and beautiful coup d'ed admira 
bly adapted as an introduction to the study of prictice and 
pleadings in thiscourt. It appeared in 1796, and continues 
to maintain its high rank amidst the numerous works of 
late date.” 


McLEAN’'S REPORTS. Reports of Cases Argued and 


Decided in the Circuit Court of the United States, for | 


the Seventh Circuit. 
3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE. 


By John McLean, Circuit Judge. | 
, : An In- | 
troduction to Equity Jurisprudence, with notes and refer- | 
ences to English and American Cases, adapted to the | 
Use of Students. I vol. 8vo. By James P. Holcombe. | 


GILMAN’S DIGEST. Digest of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the States of Indiana and Illinois, 
and the Circuit Courts of the United States, tor the 
Seventh Cirenit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor at 
Law. Ilvol. $5. 


WALKER'’'S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW. | 
Designed as a First Book for Students. By Timothy | 
Walker. Second editioa, enlarged and amended. 35. | 


THE NEW CLERK'S ASSISTANT, or Book of Practi 
cal Forms. $! 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BURNET’S Notes on the fariy Settlement of the North 
Western Territory. $2 5°. 


FLORAL EMBLEMS, or, Moral Sketches from Flowers. 
By Margaret Coxe. 50 cents. 


Do. Do. colored plates. 63 cents. 


AMERICAN ECONOMICAL HOUSE-KEEPER, 9th 
edition. By Mrs. Howland. 25 cents. 


PILGRIMAGE OF ADAM AND DAVID, with a Sketch 
of their heavenly employment. A Bible Allegory. By 
Rev. James Gallaher. 1 vol. line. $1 235 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
or, the Origin and Development of the English Lan- 
guage, with Gems of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, Esq. $1. 


REID'S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. I2mo. 564 
pages, sheep. 


KINGSLEY’S JUVENILE CHOIR. 40 cents. 


BISHOP McILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION. 

“ Paper cover. 15 cts. 

ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. The Eloquence 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary Times, with Sketches 
of Early American Statesmen and Patriots. By Rev. 
E. L. Magoon. 374 cents. 


NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES; Containing 
Descriptive Sketches of their Soil, Clinvite, Resources, 
Scenery, Navigation, Trade, and Productions. By James 
Hall, author of “* Border Tales,” &c. Second edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the author. | 
The first edition of this work was published in 1838, 

and was well received. Since then the increase of the | 

country has been so great as to render obsolete all ac- 
counts of its trade, resources, and productions, and to open 
the way for later intelligence. The work, as now about 
to be published, has not only been corrected to conform 
with the existing state of the facts, but large additions 
have been made, to embrace a wider circle of information. 

It will contain descriptions of the Western States, the 

Rivers Ohio, Mississippi; the Prairies, their soil, and a 

Theory as to their formation; Agricultural Products of the 

West; a full Account of the Public Lands of the United 

States; the Navigation of the Western Waters, its Ob- 

stractions, &c.; Western Steamboats ; Trade and Com- 


merce. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DAVIES’ First Lessons in Arithmetic: Designed for 
beginners ; or, the First Steps of a Course of Arithme- 
tical Instruction. 20 cents. 


DAVIES’ ARITHMETIC. 
TOWN’S SPELLERS. 12) cents. 
ANALYSIS. 73) conts. 





25 cts. 


“ “ 





“a 


sll tf 


| THE 


CHAR 
Ne. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 


Has in Press and will Publish soon : 


I. 
THE SNOW STORM, 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By MRS, GORE, 

Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Morocco gilt, $1 25; 
cloth gilt, 87 cents ; cloth plain 62 cents. 

" We can recommend ‘The Snow Storm,’ as a very ap- 
proriate and seasonable friendsbip’s offering at this festive 
season of the year. It is written with the fair authoress’s 
usual artisticn! skill, and is illastrated by our old friend 
George Cruikshank, in his most graphic manner.”— 
Plymouth Herald 

ul. 

Mrs. Gore's New CurisTMAS BOOK. 
THE INUNDATION: 
or, PEACE AND Parpon. 

1 Christmas Story for 1848. 

Tllustrated by George Cruikshank. Uniform with Mrs. 
Gore’s “ Snow Storm.”’ 

ul. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
A Winter's Tare, 
By MRS. GORE, 

{llustrated by George Cruikshank. Uniform with Mrs. 

Gore’s “Snow Storm.” Cloth elegant. 





IV. 
CATHARINE ADORNA, 
A new edition, by Upham. 1 vol. i6mo. 624 cents. 
v. 
THE PATH OF LIFE, 
A GuiIvE For YounG Discipies. 
By REV. DANIEL WISE. 


LES H. PEIRCE, 


' 1 009. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER; or, Thoughts on Food 
and Cookery. By William A. Alcott. Sixth stereo- 
type edition, embellished with a vignette. 16mo. cloth. 
42 Cents, 

THE YOUNG MOTHER; or, Management of Children 
in regard to Health, By William A. Alcott. Eleventh 
Stereotype edition, embellished with a vignette. 16mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 

THE HOUSE | LIVE IN; or, the Human Body. By 
William A. Aleott. For Families and Schools. Nu- 
merous cus. Thirteenth stereotype edition. 1&mo. 
cloth. 50 cents. 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN; or, Twenty Years at Sea; 
being the Personal Experience of the Author. By Capt. 
George Little. 1 vol. Imo.  Lilustrated by Billings. 








81 Ov. 
THE AMERICAN CRUISER, A Tale of the Last 
War. By Captain George Little, author of “ Life on 


the Ocean.” 1 vol. 12mo — Hiustrated by Billings. 


NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 


North Western Territory. By Jacob Burnet. One 
handsome 8vo. volume, with a finely engraved portrait 
of the author. Pp. 500. Price $2.50. 

The rapid sales of so large a number of copies of the 
above work, is the best evidence of its acceptubleness to 
the public genera'ly. The publishers tike pleasure, how- 
ever, in publishing extracts from a few, out of many testi- 
monials which they have received respecting the merits of 
the work. 

From the Louisville Journal. 


* * * © Weregard this work as one of the most im- 


portant contributions yet made to the Historical department 


} 
| 


Beautifully [iustrated with Steel Engravings, from de- | 


signs by the author. This work is prepared in the author's 
happiest style, and will be one of the most valuable and 
popular works of the season. | vol I6mo 
styles of binding. 
vi 
POETRY OF LIFE. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
By WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, Esq. 
Embellished with a portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Andrews, 
vil. 


A NEW WORK ON CATHOLICISM. 
By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D, 


Just Published, 


MEMORIALS OF METHODISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From its Commencement down to the Year 1800. Em- 
br.cing Sketches of all the prominent iinerants en- 
gaged in the Establishment of Methodism in this part of 
the Country; xnd also Uistoric.| Sketches of the 
Churches they Formed. Edited by Rev. Abel Stevena, 
A.M. Iliustrated by finely executed Steel Plates by 
Andrews. 7 

RICHES OF GRACE; or, Experiences in the Blessing 
of Holiness. Edited by Rev. D. 8S. King. 1 vol. 2mo. 
Si OD. 

A RELIC OF THE REVOLUTION. Being the Journal 
of Charles Herbert, who was taken Prisoner during the 
Revolution, »nd confined in the Mill Prison, Plymouth, 
England. 18mo. 62) cents. 

MRS. HOFLAND'’S JUVENILES.  [lustrated with 
Steel Plates, designed by Pesse and engraved by An- 


drews. Bound in uniform binding by Bradley. 
DECISION, 16mo. 50 
MODERATION, “ w 
ENERGY. - TY) 
INTEGRITY. ” 50 
HUMILITY. ” 50 
REFLECTION. “ bv 
FORTITUDE. , 50 
PATIENCE. 3 50 


New Editions recently Published. 
THE INTERIOR OR HIDDEN LIFE, 
Upham, of Bowdoin College. Seventh edition. $1. 
THE LIFE OF FAITH. By Thomas C. Upham, D.D. 
1 vol. I[2mo. $l. 


tn various | 
| well abroad as at home, 


of Western Literature. 

“Persons wishing to inform themselves of the great 
events that huve marked the progress of the North West- 
ern Territory, will nowhere find a work so well adapted 
to thatend. It ought to find a place in every fumi'y. and 
will doubtless have a circulation commensurate with its 
uncominon interest and merits.’ 


From the Ohio State Journal. 
o's. © “We predict that here is not only an 
‘ American Book ’ that will be read—but a ‘ Western’ one, 
which will command interest and challenge admiration, as 
Few readers will be willing to 


* 


forege its perusal. 
“+The North-Western Territory’ was the comprehen- 
sive appellation of the country which now comprises the 


| States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
'That Territory was truly fortunate to embrace among its 


very earliest ‘settlers’ one of the comprehensive mind, 
energy of character, and polished educstion of Jacob 


| Burnet, to write its early annals for the benefit of pos- 


By Professor 
| rough contidence in the fidelity of its 


THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE to EXCELLENCE. | 


By William A. Alcott. Counterpart of the “ Young 
Man’s Guide.” Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. 
‘Twelfth stereotype edition. Imo. cloth. 67 cents. 
TUE YOUNG HUSBAND; or, Duties of Man in the 
Marrisge Relation, By William A. Alcott, author of 
the “ Young Man's Guide.” Ninth edition. Steel 
frontispiece and vignette. 16mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
THE YOUNG WIFE; or, Duties of Woman in the Mar- 
ried Relation. By William A. Alcott. Fourteenth 
Stereotype edition. 
16mo. cloth. 7% cents. 


terity.” 
From the Cincinnati 4tlas. 

* * * “No other living mon possesses the seme ad- 
vantages for the authorship of such a work. It is all 
within his own memory— all that he saw, and part of 
which he was.’ He possesses the rire advantages of 
trevting of a long series of events, from his own Know- 
ledge, and that knowledge is of the most reliable kind.” 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
ss “Indeed, there is uo pertion of Judge Bur- 
net’s volume thatis net full of interest to one who cares to 
know the Hi-tory of the West, and.in the main, it must 
be entirely retinbie.” 


~ 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“Such a work is origin Ul in its natare—authoritative as 
testimony—and belongs to the cliss of memoirs for His- 
tory, Which are often more valuatie than formal histories 
themselves. It will be read with equil interest, at the 
fireside of the present gener stior, and by thet distant pos- 
terity which will so largely have profited by the lvbors of 
the suthor, and his worthy contemporaries among the 
Pioneers of the valley of the Ohio.” 


From the Cincinnati Herald. 





“ Every part of this work is interesting, and formsa vala- 
able contribution to the substantial literature of the eoun- 
try. The accounts of the diffurent military expeditions 


uader Harmer, St. Clair, and Wayne, the important enter 
prise of Gen. George Rogers Ciarke, the subordinnte labors 
of Wilkinson, Hardin, and Scott, throw light upon the 
general political history of the times, which can be found 
so eecurately nowhere cloe.* 


From Cist’s Advertiser 
“Noone can read the volame without imbibing tho- 
tetoments, as the 
ample competency of the writer to judge intelligently and 
impartially of that to which he testifies. by his freedom 
from prejudice, so Uncommon in cotemporaneous histories, 
I suppose the book his never been surpassed; as an ex- 


, ample, the character of Gov. St. Clair—a mon more gene 


Steel frontispiece and vignette. | 


rally nopepular than any other pioaver of note—is given 
in such terms that no one who did not learn the fact fron 
these pages, or did not know it otherwise, would suspect 
the antagonistic postion; marked at times with warm teel- 
ing, Which sabsisted at the time between the parties. 
The above work is published by 
DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
113 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the country. 
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KUHNER’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


In One Volume, 8vo. 


GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE, 





SACRED MUSIC. 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


16 Water street, Boston, 
Publish the following Valuable Works : 


| I 


For the use of High Schools and Colleges, 
BY DR. RAPHAEL KUHNER, 
Conductor of the Lyceum, Hanover. 


Translated from the German by B. B. Epwakps, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, and 
8. H. Taytor, Principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. 


Some of the chief excellences of this Grammar are the 
following :— 


ist. It is based on a profound and accurate knowledge of 
the Greek Language. ‘The author adopts essentially the 
views which are muntained by Becker, Grimm, Hupfield. 
and others, and which are unfolded ip the German Gram- 
mars of Becker. 


2d. The author has adopted a clear and satisfactory ar- | 


rangement of his materials. 


3d. Fulness and pertinence of illustration ; the correct- | 
ness of every principle advanced, especi»|ly in the Syntax, | 
is ; a 


from the classics. 





hed for by p 


4th. The perfect analysis to which the forms of the lan” | 


guage, especially of the verb, are subjected, may be men- 
tioned as another excellence of the Grammar. 


5th. Every part of the Grammar is equally elaborated. | 


THE PSALTERY, 
Being the late Collection of Church Music, by 
L. Mason anv G. J. Wess. 


Consisting of Psalin and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, &c.,design- 

ed for Singing Schools and Choirs, and being one of the most 
| complete works of the kind ever published. The Psaltery 
| is the latest work of these authors, and being worthy of all 
commendation, has received the sanction of the Boston 
Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston Academy of 
Masic. It contains much that is entirely new in this 
country, including many fine tunes by Mr. Charles Zeuner, 
now first published. In style there is great diversity, it 
being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, and 
is especially adapted to congregational use. ‘The Pealtery 
will make a valuable addition to the Boston Academy's 
Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in every 
choir. 

it. 


CARMINA SACRA: 
Or, Boston Collection of Church Music. 
By L. Mason. 
Being a work in almost universa! use, and greatly admired 
fur the beauty, chastevess, and sterling character of its 
music. Published under the recommendation of the 
Boston Academy of Music. 


The closing pages exhibit the same fulness and conscien- | 


tious accurncy which characterize the forms, or the first 
portions of the Syntax. No port can be justly charged 
with deficiency or with superfluous statement. 


Extract from a notice by Professor Stuart. 


“ Having had oceasion to study with attention Matthieu, 
Buttman, Bernharny, Rost, and others, for the composi- 
tion of his own New Testament Grammar, he does not 
hesitate to sexy that for clearness of method and expres- 
sion, for comprehensiveness of principles, for philosophy 
of language, for fulness and accuracy of even minute 


detail, for the illustration of the dialect, and, in a word, | 


for all that constitutes a complete Greek Grammar in the 
present state of Greek philo'ogy, he knows of no Grammar 
that stands upon a par with that of Kuhner, much less 
any one that exceeds it. Must hearti y does he recom- 
mend it to all who wish for one of the best books that has 
et been published on the forms and syntax of the Greek 
nguage.” 


From Professors Beck and Felton, of Harvard University, 
Cambri | 


dge. 

“We have examined the translation of Kuhner's 
Greek Grammar by Messrs. Edwards and Taylor, and do 
not hesitate to say that it is a very valuable and important 
accession to the means of acquiring 4 critical knowledge 
of the Greek Language, in the United States. Kuhner is 
well known as a distinguished teacher and philologist in 
Germany. His Greek Grammars are admirable for the 
excellence of method, clearness of statement, fulness of 
ilinstration, and justness of proportion in the parts. The 
Schulgrammatik, the work now presented in English to 
the literary public, contains the latest results of his studies. 
The translation is executed with great ability and care ; 
and the elegant style in which the work is brought out, is 
worthy of its uncommon merits. It ought to command, 
and probably will, an immediate and general circulation.” 

Cuartes Beck, 
C. C. Fevron. 
From the North American Review. 

“ It is a grammar of the highest excellence, indicating a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek Language in all its 
stages, and that completeness of arrangement which can 
only result from long experience as a classical teacher, 


The principles which control the formation of the lan- | 


guage are explained with fulness and precision. But the 
most importunt unprovements are in the mode of treat- 
ment to which Dr. Kuhner has subjected the Syntax, 
the principles which are laid down in accordance with 
the natural and logical relution of words with each 
other as representatives of intellectual conceptions and 
thoughts. * * * * * 

“The translators of the present work—one of them well 
known as a learned theologian and an accomplished scho- 
lar, the other as one of the ablest and most promising clas- 


sical teachers in New England, and earnestly devoted to his | 


profession—have mrnifested signal power in overcoming 
the obstacles which lay iv their path. They have made 
aciose and faithful version of Kuhner, which, when it 
does not adhere verb:!ly to the original, gives always its 

rit and substance, and is, at the same time, true to the 
fiome of the English Language.” 


Published by 
W. H. WARDWELL, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Boston. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
023 2t New York. 


| it, 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S 


| COLLECTION. 
| Edited by L. Mason. 


, This Standard Work is so extensively known and used 
_ as to preclude the necessity of any recommendation. 

} 

Iv. 

THE “BOOK OF CHANTS.” 
Consistiog of Chanting Music, adapted to regular Hymns, 
and to Seicctions from the Scriptures, for Congregatioual 
Use. By L. Mason. 

j v 


THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK ; 
Being a Collection of the best Anthems, and other Set 
Pieces, for Societies and Choirs. By L. Mason. 

vi. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLEC- 
TION OF CHORUSES, 


Selected from the works of the Greatest Composers, for 
| the use of advanced Sucieties. 023 3t 











TO READERS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


The Subscriber has recently Published, 
SELECT TREATISES 


| MARTIN LUTHER. 


| IN THE ORIGINAL GERMAN, 


With Philological Notes, and an 

| ESSAY ON GERMAN AND ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
BY B. SEARS, 

President of Newton Theological Institution 


he work is designed for those who have already made a 
beginning in the study of the German Language. Helps 
of this kind in English are very scarce, if indeed they 
existat all. Particular attention has been given in this 
work to the peculiir structure and idioms of the language ; 
to the exact signification of difficult words ; to synonymes, 
and to the connexion exisiing between etymology and 
usage. Owing to the scarcity of Commentaries on the 
works of German authors, it seemed to be demanded that 
the present work should assume, as far as practicable, the 
character of a manual of German Philology, which muy 
be uved as a book of reference in reading other authors. 
The intrinsic merit of the pieces selected, cxnnot fail to 
add to the interest of the work. The reading of the Ad 
dress of Luther to the German nobi ity, will render it con- 
ceivable how he could so arouse the patriotic spirit of his 
| countrymen ; and the specimens of practical commentary 
| from his pen, will be read with deep interest. The work 
| is already introduced into some of our literary institutions, 

| 48 an auxiliary to the study of the German Languyge. 


Published by W. H. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 
J. P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 


| 023 2 M. H. NEWMAN & Co., New York. 











DR. RICE’S 
GREAT WORK ON ROMANISM, 


Second Edition—Now Ready ! 
ROMANISM NOT CHRISTIANITY: 


A SERIES OF 
POPULAR LECTURES, 


In which Popery and Protestantism are contrasted, 
showing the incompatibility of the former 
with freedom and fre» institutions, 


BY N. L. RICE, D.D., 
Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. 


One Volume 12ino., substantially bound in cloth or sheep 
Price, $1 25. 


“ Facts are presented in bold and startling aspects, and 
he must be blind whe will not see the evidence that 
Popery is the sworn foe of liberty, and the deadliest enemy 
of our country—a viper that we are warming into life to 
sting us to the heart. We would have this excellent 
volume in the hands of every American for his warning 
and instruction."—N. Y. Observer, Sept. 25, 1847 


“ The author of these Lectures grasps this subject with 
a giant's strength. He examines the errors of Popery, one 
by one, and shows their utter incompatibility with the 
gospel. Every careful reader of the work will feel that 
Protestantism is founded upon the Scriptures of eternal 
truth.’”— Boston Recorder. 


“ We have never before seen the great issues of Popery 
and Protestantism so succinctly presented. The various 
arguments and facts which bear upon the question, and go 
to show the real nature and influence of Romanism, are 
marshalled with tact and sagacity. and presented in such a 
manner as to carry the candid reader's convictions, from 
undeniable premises to most certain and inevitable con 
clusions. The style of the book is ty popul 
rapid, pointed, and suggestive; conveying the author's 
thoughts with singular clearness, and in the briefest possi 
ble space. * * . We trust it has a long anc 
useful mission before it."—NW. Y. Evangelist. 


“ The controversy with Romanism is the controversy 0! 
the age. * * Few men in our country have giver 
more tion to the arg nts and facts bearing on the 
question, than Dr. Rice. He is peculiarly qualified t 
treat it in an intelligent and popular way.”—Pres i 
Philadelphia. 


“In these lectures the author has met the subjectot 
Romanisin at the right point—its anti-Christian character. 
It is an evil that is not to be successfully opposed with 
carnal weapons or carnal passions. To describe its ap- 
palling power and incrense, merely to alarm the public 
and expose it to popular indignation, has very little effect 
in counteracting it. Our armor, in this conflict, must be 
drawn from the divine panoply. The sword of revealed 
truth is the proper weapon with which to assail it. This 
Dr. Rice has done with a master’s hand.”— Watchman of 
the Valley. 


“This work is one of the best Dr. Rice has ever pub- 








lished. It is all matured thought.’— W. S. Plumer, D.D. 


“ Dr. Rice deals with Romanism ag it is, by citing, as 
evidence of Romish faith and practice, the statements of 
acknowledged modern and eminent Catholic writers and 
divines. * e * The closing Lecture, relating 
to education in Romish Schools and Colleges, deserves, 
and we hope will receive, the earnest attention of Chris- 
tian and American parents.""— Presbyterian of the West. 

“ This work is a model of condensation and good temper 
and must have a vast circulation.”—N. FY. Tribune. 

Just Published by 
WM. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati 
(110 Main st. east side, between 3d and 4th), and 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
023 3t 199 Broadway, New York. 





DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, August 4th, 

THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW 
Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 
velations; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 

Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 


Thes? Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 
re handsomely printed, and bound, and will! be sold at 





The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. S. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 


Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 
LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
jyaitf Williamsburg, L. I. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS. 
A LIST OF VALUABLE WORKS, 


ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS, 


Ata remarkably Low Rate, for Sale by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
Importers of English & European Books, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
(Continued from last number, page 261.) 


CLARKE’S Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Maps and Plates. 11 vols. 8vo. $20. 


ROADS AND RAILROADS. Vehicles and Modes of 
Travelling. 12mo. Cuts. 75 cents. 


COTTRELL (Charles Herbert).—Recollections of Siberia, 
in the years 1840 and 1841. Ll vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


PRACTICAL SERMONS. By Dignitaries, and other 
Clergymen of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land. 3 vols. 8vo. $4 50, 


POPERY (A History of.}—Containing an account of the 
Origin, Growth, and Progress of the Papal Power. 1 
vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


WACHSMUTH (William.)—The Historical Antiquities of 
the Greeks with reference to their Political Institutions. 
2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. 


TAYLOR (W. B. J.)—History of the University of Dub- 
lin, its Origin, Progress, and Present Condition. 1 vol. 
8vo. 4 


PENNY MAGAZINE (THE), of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. New Series, comprising 
1841-23-45. 5 vols. 50. 


MARTIN (Robert Mon ery).—History of the Colonies 
of the British Empire in the West Indies, South Ame- 
rica, North America, Asia, Austral Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. 1 vol.8vo. $3 75. 


LANE (Edward William.)—An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. Written in 
Egypt during the years 1833-4, and 35. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 


GORDON (Thomas.)—History of the Greek Revolution, 
and of the Wars and Campaigns arising from the Strug- 
le of the Greek Patriots in emancipating their Country 
rom the Turkish Yoke. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HUTCHINSON’S Treatise on the Causes and Principles 
of Meteorological Phenomena ; also, the Essays. Plates. 
Bvo. cloth. $2 25. 


LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE EARL OF 
Clarendon. With Original Correspondence, &c. Edited 
by J. H. Lister. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. $6 50. 


WARD 's Ideal of a Christian Church, considered in com- 
parison with exis practi taining a Deft of 
certain Articles in the British Critic. 8vo. cloth. $2. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. Henry J. Cary, with his Literary 
Journal and Letters. By his son Rev. H.Cary. Portrait. 
2 vols. 8vo. $2 25. 


MEMOIRS OF BERNAL DIAZ. Written by himself. 
Contiining a trae and full Account of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Mexico and New Spain. Translated 
by J. I. Lockhart. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from a variety 
of Original Sources. By James Prior. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vu. cloth. $4. 


NAPIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY, from the earliest 
authentic Records to the accession of Ferdinand III. 
6 vols. post 8vo. cloth. $9 50. 


BROUGHAM'’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY .—Contain- 
ing the Principles of Government ; Monarchical Govern- 
ment; Aristocracy ; Aristocratic Government ; Demo- 
cracy ; Mixed Monarchy. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


MITFORD (William).—The His’ of Greece, with his 
final Additions and Corrections, 8 vols. 8vo. $10. 


MATTHEWS (Charles), Comedian Memoirs of, by Mrz. 
Matthews. 4 vols. 8vo. illustrated. 35. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. Comprising Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger and 
Ford, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. 
6 vols. 8vo. $4 each. 


MASSON’S Narrative of various Journeys in Balochistan, 
Afghanistan, the Punjab, and the Kalat. Maps and 
plates. 4 vols. 8vo. 


GOLOUNIN’S Memoirs of a Captivity in Japan, in 1811, 
1812, and 1813. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. $2 75. 


BISHOP BERKELEY'S Works, including his Letters 
&c., with Memoir, edited by Rev. G. N. Wright. 2 vols. 
8vo. $3 50. 





MACKAY.—-The Thames and its Tributaries, or Rambles 
among the Rivers. Cuts, 2 vols.8vo. $3 50. 


CHATEAUBRIAND'S Sketches of English gag 


PRICE $6. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 
In 1 vol. Crown Quarto. 


Containing all the matter of the former Editions in 2 vols. 
Quarto, and 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


Now thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and improved. 


BY PROF. CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, 
Of Yale College. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AVE published a new stereotype edition of the above 
valuable work, upon the revision of which several 
years’ labor have been bestowed by the editor, Professor 
Goodrich, of Yale College, and other gentlemen distin- 
guished for their eminence in the various departments of 
ee ; among whom are, Wm. G. Webster, Esq., son 
of Dr. Webster; Professors Silliman, Olmsted, Murdock, 
Gibbs, Thacher, and Stanley ; James G. Dana, Esq.., of the 
United States Exploring Expedition ; Dr. James E. Perci- 
val, Dr Tully, Hon. Elihu Goodrich, and others. 
In announcing a New Edition of 


THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, 


of Dr. Webster, and at a price which makes it accessible 
to all, the Publishers beg to state briefly its advantages. 

1. The work has been revised with great care, the old 
definitions currected, new meanings given, and several 
thousand new words added. The vocabulary is as full and 
perfect as it seems possible, in the present state of the lan- 
guage, to make it. 


2. In the revision great attention has been given to the 
ronunciation A much larger number of the words have 
n respelled, more of the vowels marked, and the Key 
inserted at the bottom of every page—making it a very 
complete Pronouncine Dictionary. 


3. Great pains have likewise been taken to render the 
work full and complete us a Dictionary of popular, scien- 
tific, and technical terms—by submitting the words in each 
department to some gentlemen more particulariy convers- 
ant with that Department; as in Chemistry to Professor 
Silliman, in ae to Professor Olmsted, in Law to 
J Goodrich, &c. No other similar work, it is believed, 
has such acvantages in this respect. 


4. Full and complete tables giving the pronunciation of 
Scripture, Clerical, and Geographical proper names* 
These, it is believed, will be found superior to anything of 
the kind before the public. Many of those now in use 
having been copied or partially drawn from others long 
since prepared and frequently inaccurate. The Ceroe- 
graphical table is very full, occupying forty large quarto 

in Nonpareil type, and prepared by a gentleman 
himself a native of Europe, and conversant with eight 
or ten of the modern European languages. It is ed 
by several pages of rules for the pronunciation of those 
languages. 

5. An interesting Memoir of Dr. Webster, prepared ex- 
press! y for this edition, and a portrait on steel, in Andrews’ 
best style. 


6. The work is from new stereotype plates, proven with 
the usual accuracy of the Boston type and stereotype 
foundry, is on imperial paper, neatly and substantially 
bound. 


The editor in his preface remarks :~ 

“The chief value of a dictionary consists in its defini- 
tions—in giving a clear, fall, and accurate exhibition of all 
the various shades nee ee ng which py - by establish- 
ed usage to the words of a language. It is in this respect 
especially, that Dr. Webster's Dictionary has been gene- 
rally considered superior to every other, both of this coun- 
try and of England, ‘To this point, therefore, the labors of 
the editor have been mainly directed. No efforts have 
been spared to obtain the most recent and valuable works, 
not only in lexicography, but in the various departments 
of science and the arts embraced in the American Diction- 
ary. As these subjects are in a state Seeeen 
every important word, in its various applications, has been 
diligently examined and compared with the statements 
made on each topic by the latest and most approved au- 
thorities.” 


These definitions, it will be borne in mind, are only given 
in this, Dr. Webster's larger work, without abridgment or 
condensation, showing the precise shades of meaning, and 
giving often an extract from some author of established 
reputation, showing the use of the word in connexion— 
features in this work not found in any Abridgmeuts, or 
works on a more limited plan. 


The work contains a larger amount of matter than any 
other volume ever published in the country, and being the 
result of more than thirty years’ labor, by the author and 
editors, at the low price of $6, it is believed to be the 
largest, cazaPest, and BEST work of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 


An examination is invitec. 
For sale by 


MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Booksellers, 
199 Broadway, New York. 





with Considerations on the Spirit of the Times, &c 
vols. 8vo. $2 75, 023 tf 


TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & CO., 

No. 14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Will Publish on the first of December next, 
THE ERRORS 


MODERN INFIDELITY, 


ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED 
BY 8S. M. SCHMUCKER, A.M. 

Pastor of the Firat Lutheran Church, Germantown, Pa. 

This will be a neat and elegant volume of 330 pages 
12mo. It isan important work, and particularly appro- 
priate at the presenttime. It will contain a refutation of 
the varions forms of Modern Infidelity, which have appear- 
ed under the re both of Religion and Philosophy. It 
should be read by every one who wishes to form an idea 
of all the various developments of Unbelief in the present 
~ as well as to be guarded against their injurious 

uence. 


They will publish in about two weeks, their 
Edition of the 


LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


WITH AN ORIGINAL AND ACCURATE PORTRAIT, 
And Elegant Illustrations of the Battles of Fort Harri- 
son, Okee-cho-bee, Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
Monterey and Buena Vista, &c., &c. 
Comprising ample details of his early Life and Public and 
Private Career, derived from the most authen- 
tic and accurate sources. 

In a large and elegant volume, !2mo. 
BooxkseLiers anp Country Mercuants will please 
send us their orders for the quantities they wish sent to 
them when published.— This Edition will be the Life of 
General Taylor. 


Also, they Reve in Press, 
A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO, 


BY 
“ ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT ;” 
OR, 
A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN CAMP, 
“ BY A sUB—.” 


This work isa Joutmal or Diary of the Entire Campaign, 
written from day to day, as the Camp Life would permit, 
and faithfully delineates the peculiar character, 
and trials of a soldier's career, &c., &c. Written by a 
12 months’ volunteer, just returned from a Campaign in 


Mexico. 
In one vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 
NEW CLASSICAL SPELLING BOOK. 


BY THE REV A. B. CHAPIN, M.A. 
b hae o— Book eae a eB pe eS con- 
tains rules and reasons Engi ography pro- 
nunciation, derived from a complete analysis of the 


G. E. & Co. will be ready, in a few weeks, to supply this 
deservedly Sc Book, by the 1,000 or 10,000 

to lers and Country Merchants, &c. 

aving an extensive Binpery connected with their 
establishment, they are enabled to supply orders for all 
the varieties of Blank Work, in the best manner, and at 
the shortest notice. 

All Southern and Western Booksellers will do well to 

examine our stock before making their purchases in 
that line. o16 4 


Tut following are Agents for this paper, by whom Sub- 
scriptions will be received :— 

Portland, Me.—Hyde, Lord & Duren. 

Boston, Mass.—Redding & Co. 

Amherst, Mass.—H.B Nims. 

Providence, R. I.—C. Burnett, Jr. 

New Haven, Conn.—T. H. Pease. 

Philadelphia.—G. B. Zieber & Co. 

Alexandria, Va.—Bell op 





Charleston, S. C.—-John Russell. 
Savannah, Geo.—I. M. Cooper. 
New Orleans.—J. B. Steel. 
St. Louis, Mo.—John Halisal. 
Louisville, Ky.—J. Griswold, M. A. Maxwell. 
Cincinnati, O.—Derby, Bradley & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Derby & Hewson. 
weneva, N. Y.—Derby, Wood & Co. 
Auburn, N. Y.—J.C. Derby & Co, 

* Alden & Markham. 
Rechester, N. Y —D. M. Dewey. 
Albany, N. Y.—E. H. Pease & Co. 


W.C. Little. 
Utica, N. Y.—H. H. Hawley & Co. 
sad Canniff & Co. ; 
" George N, Beesley. 


Elmira, N. Y.—Sickies & Preswick. 
Toronto, C. W—H. Rowsall. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—William 8. Caldwell. 
Concord, N. H.—Rufus Merrill, 
Dover, N. H.—Edmund J. Lane. 





023 1t And by the Booksellers throughout the country. 





Travev_une Acrent.—William Hartley. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price $2 50, with 16 Portraits, 


WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS 
OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY VARIOUS EMINENT AUTHORS. 


ALSO, EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE PUBLISHERS TO THE 
REV. J. T. HEADLEY, AND HIS REPLY. 


authors, whose talents should have placed him above 
such meanness and subterfuge. It will be remembered 
that on the appearance of Mr. Headley’s book, our gifted 
correspondent, Mr. Lippard, came out in the Courier, and 
boldly charged the author with plagiarising by wholesale 
from his Legends of the Revolution, or Washington and 
his Generals, to which charge, though reiterated by Mr. 
L., Mr. Headley preserved an unbroken silence. Yet, as 


“ This work differs from Mr. Headiey's, having nearly | 
the same title, in many important particulars; and as a) 
historical book is much superior. These advantages will, | 
with many readers, compensate for the absence of that) 
charm of dashing, vigorous, but not always correct style 
which has so much promoted the sale of that geatleman’s | 
works. In these volumes the plain, but always pleasing, 
narrative-style is preserved, and the chapters are bio- 
graphies rather than vivid pictures. A larger number of | 
officers of the revolutionary army are introduced. The, 
work is indeed a valuable record of Washington and his 


charge Mr. Headley,—and exhibit the correspondence to 





lume explains, briefly, but significantly, the reason for its | edit this very work,—to cc ap 
appearing almost simultaneously with Mr. Headley’s | on his own account! If Mr. Headley can give a satisfac- 
work. They differ so much in character, however, that | tory explanation of this charge, we should like to see it; if 
there is room for both.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. not, we opine his reputation as an author is at an end.” — 
, | Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

“ The title of this work being so nearly like that of Mr. | : : 
Headiey’s last publication, naturally leads to the inquiry, | “This is the title of a new and interesting work, being 
how it happened ? for it cannot be the result of an acci- | * Series of biographies of the prominent military men of 
dent. The publishers explain the matier very briefly and | the Revolution. Those sketches we have read are ably 
very satisfactorily. It appears that Messrs. Carey & Hart} , 
pcre the dee of publishing such a work, provided | °"° embellished by a number of spirited etchings on steel, 
that they could find a suitable persun to write it. They the portraits of the distinguished characters whose lives 


‘ | form the subject of the work. 
applied to Mr. Headley to undertake the authorship of the | nord ; 

” ; Some surprise has been expressed at the issue of two 
work, who wrote to them ee be on be - works on the same subject, with the same title, at the same 
ability, &c. They heard nothing further from him, but in| time, put written by different authors. The publishers of 
a short time afterwards saw the announcement by a book- this work explain the matter in a J my poament 2 the first 

; ‘ Washington and his Generals,| volume. From that, it appears that Cargy ART origi- 
esting Gus - “ a bw He pret cate ™ > ve tha | Rated the idea of such a work, and that they wrote to 
by J. T. Headley. inking | Mr. Heap.ey in September, 1846, seqnestin him to under- 
right of property in their own ideas, Messrs. Carey & Hart | take the authorship Mr. H. replied that he was uncer- 

thor, and the result is tain whether it would add to his literary reputation, to un- 
— apt + se guarded us, be os ae te | dertake the work, and expressed an unwillingness to enter 
dsom , 


F | upon it, on account of the trouble he would necessarily be 
little doubt from what we have read of them, will prove | at in searching the records of the different States. Here 
a permanent addition to our historical literature. 


The | the correspondence ceased between those publishers and 
author’s name is not given, and from what we have read, 


|Mr. H. Subsequently, the Rev. gentleman arranged with 
| Baker and Scrisyer, of New York, for the publication of 
we presume that various pens have been employed in his work ; pe mn Ray Harr made an — for the 
is i ay} : slsew brought out the volume now on 

these interesting biographies. This is no disadvantage: | #uthorship elsewhere, and g ] 
but, on the contrary, a decided benefit, for it insures | Wr we. pv es ee el diaries 
greater accuracy than could be looked for in such a series | },, an aan ability, and to somnees . aoe 
of biographies written by one person in a few months. The author has manifested excellent judgment in avoiding 
i handsome style. | all ambitious attempts at what is styled fine writing ; but 
The volumes ase guished in eye k ana %, of | sives a connected recital of the important events te the 
The first sixty pages are occupied w e biography Of | tives of his heroes. The work will be highly interesting 
Washington, which is written with force and elegance, | and valuable to all sendeve—pationtesty so . youth, who 
original view of the character of | “re always attracted by biographies. If a father wishes 
and Waswnted by an ctigine »| © present to his sons noble instances of uncorrupted and 
that great man. t | incorruptible patriotism, let him place this work in their 
The number of biographies in these volumes is much) hands. It should have a place in every American library, 
greater than that of Mr. Headley’s work. There are _ is among the most valuable books of the season."— 
SaaS eS. > Seven. | oe tan th mene volumes with undisguised 

“ e e 
“Singular as it may appear, we have now had pre-| delight. They supply, in a dignified and comprehensive 
a eee id ublic — as many months, three differ- form, valuable information, which will be sought with 
n pase, . ai , avidity not only by the American public, but by the world 
ent works, with nearly the same title, viz :—* Washington | at large. The want of a work A pectiee euthortty on 
Generals, by Lippard,’ ‘ Washington and his/ this subject has long been felt and deplored. The enter- 
ond bie pogo 7 ‘ - . prise and good taste of Messrs. Carey and Hart have 
Generals, by Headley,” ‘Washington and the Generals given us two handsome and reliable volumes, betraying 
of the Revolution, Carey & Hart.’ Still, though so nearly | industry and talent, and replete with facts of the deepest 
identical in their titles, these respective books are widely interest. There is no idie romancing—no school-boy at- 
different in style, and, to take them chronologically, wo] Sane 9 een Cae y the te soggy tee 
may designate Lippsrd's glowing and ofttimes thrilling| manner. The authors had the good sense to think that 
and terrible pictures and narratives, as the painting of the od oa gen. a, the a ¥ that = | nee | 
" . ay? y _ anciful | Bee no em shment. It is a complete, impartial, 
ae ey we eae tes iene een hry a Src Rein, 
" ; jat the same time, a faithful bi y most dis- 
may be truly and emphatically styled the seulpture of the | tinguished actors in that great struggle, whose nemories 
art. | are enshrined in our hearts. The typographical execution 
“The latter is certainly the most comprehensive ont | eeccemshiy wall Gite, Ghatmntaes weumane 
individualized work, not only of the three, but that has|ed with a life-like portrait of Washington mounted on 
ever been published on the subject—each member of the | his charger. from Sully’s picture, * Quelling the Whiskey 
great dramatis persone of the Revolutionary tragedy fe wot Theos or Dicoraphios of a ney ae 
, | from it. ere a ogra of eighty-et 8, 
standing out in bold and ‘sculptured’ relief, on his own | beginning with ‘ the Father of his pon Se and closing 
deeds, becured t ions With General Maxwell. To accomplish this task, we are 
parmeetpr RRSeNES Spe tee cies eeneneENe assured that ‘ the accessible published and unpublished 
mists of fancy. irs, correspondence, ant other materials relating to 
“In connexion with the appearance of these works, by | the period, have been carefully examined and faithfully 
the way, there is a circumstance which reflects but little | — wane — aie pat pot 
credit, if not great discredit and dishonor upon one of the | of our history.”— The City Item. 


Carey & Harr, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


+ * * * * 











though this were not enough, Messrs. Carey & Hart now | PROSE WRITERS OF GERM 


NEW WORKS IN PRESS, 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


RODY THE ROVER. A Tale of Ireland, by Cariton 
25 cts. ’ 

WHO TO MARRY and Howto om ? By the author 
of the “* Greatest Plague of Life.” ith illustrations by 
Cruikshank. No. 1, now ready. Price 6 1-4 cts. 

DRAMA IN POKERVILLE By Everpoint (J. M. Field. 
of the St. Louis Reveille), with eight engravings, from 
Original designs by Darley. Price 50 cts. 

THE GERALDINES. A tale of Ireland. 

THE OLD COMMODORE. A Novel, by the author of 
“ Rattlin the Reefer.” 25 cts. 

UNCLE HORACE. A Novel, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, com- 
plete. Price 25 cts. 

7 SPITFIRE. A Novel, by Capt. Chamier. Price 

cts. 


WILLIS'S Prose Works. 


Complete in one volume, roya! 
8vo. 800 pages. 


ANY, and their Works, by 


Prof. Hedge. 1 vol. 8vo 600 pages. 


prove it,—with having availed himself of the suggestion POEMS BY N. P. WILLIS. Illustrated with sixteen 
compatriots. An advertisement prefixed to the first vo-| and information obtained by their application to him to | 
ly similar work | 


original designs by Leutz, and a finely engraved Portrait 
of the author, by Cheney, after Laurence. 


| THE DIADEM AND GIFT; or, the Painters and Artists 


| written and display considerable research. The volumes | 





of America, illustrated. 

LEONILLA LYNMORE. A Tale of Boston, by Miss 
Leslie, author of “ Kitty’s Relations.” 

WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. By W. E. Burton, 
Comedian, with eight humorous engravings, from De- 
signs by Darley. Price 50 cts. 

NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. With sixteen fine 
engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE MIDDY. A Novel, complete in one volume. 

A CAMPAIGN WITH COL. DONIPHAN IN NEW 


Mexico. By Frank 8. Edwards, a Volunteer. With a 
Map, drawn expressly for this work. 
OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY. By T. B. Thorpe, 


author of “ Our Army on the Rio Grande.” 

THE FORTUNES OF COL. TORLOCH O'BRIEN. 
With eight engravings by Phiz. 

ADVENTURES OF VALENTINE VOX the Ventri- 
loquist. With ten engravings. 

BILL TRUCKS ; or, the Man-O’-Warsman. A Novel. 
Price 25 cts. 

ETHEL CHURCHILL; or, the Two Brides. By L.E.L. 
New edition. 

THE PARLOR BOOK; 
1000 pages. 

THRILLING HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF THE 
Wars (Revolutionary, War of 1812, and Mexican War). 
One vol. 8vo. with 200 engravings. 

THE SUGAR-PLANTER'S GUIDE. By Stuart. One 
vol. 8vo. 

A_ TREATISE ON MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 
Translated from the German of Rudolph Wagner, with 
humerous engravings. 

NORMAN’S TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. With plates, 
a new edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 

DUFF Y’S LIBRARY OF [RELAND. Comprising the 
following among others, each complete in a volume, 
at 25 cts., viz “THe Battap Poetry or IRELAND,” 
Lives or Brian Boru, Sarsrixetp, O'NetLi, &c 
Sones or IReLanp, Memorrs or THe [Risu Bar, &c. 

MAJOR JONES'S TRAVELS through the United States. 
With humorous engravings. 

STEAM FOR THE MILLION A familiar and concise 
treatise on the Steam Engine, by Lieut. J. H. Ward, of 
the U.S. Navy. 

WELLINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 
with engrevings. ; 

A TOUR TO THE SAGUENAY in Lower Canada. 


By Chas. Lanman, author of “A 8 
Wilderness.” ummer in the 


THE FREE CHURCH PULPIT, 
Consisting of Sermons ty the most eminent 
Divines of the Free Church of Scotland. 

3 Vols. 8vo. Price $5. 
ae HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 


or Ladies’ Encyclopedia. 


Ulustrated 





SYMINGTON ON THE ATONEMENT. 75 cents. 
MEMOIRS OF SIMEON. By Carus. $2. 


MC‘CHEYNE’S LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES, &c. 
8vo. $1 2. 
$2. 


—— SERMONS. 8&vo. 
—— WORKS, Comprising the above two. $3. 
HALDANE ON ROMANS. 8vo. $2 50. 
HILL’S LECTURES ON DIVINITY. $2. 
BRIDGE’S EXPOSITION OF PROVERBS. $2. 
TURNBULL’S GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. $1. 
D’'AUBIGNE'S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Pablished by 


ootf ROBERT CARTER, New York 
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C. F. HOFFMAN, Eorror. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OOT. 23, 1847. | asshown by the extract in Literary World No. 33, 
. | Some of the more brief articles are gleanin 

from biographical dictionaries—very pro  < 
introduced, however, as necessary to fill out 
the design. As a composition, perhaps the 
best sketch is that of Arnold. It also contains 
some fresh details, and parts of it are admira- 
bly writen. 
sages :— 





= = ee 


Reviews. 
Washington and the Generals of the American 
Revolution. Complete in two volumes, with 
sixteen Portraits on Steel, from original 


Pictures. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
1847. 


Mruitary annals are now in vogue to an ex- 
tent unprecedented in this country. The value 
anily attached by the publishers merely to 
the idea of these volumes as indicated by their 
prefatory remarks, evinces that such topics, at 
this moment, afford the best “stock ” with the 
“trade.” Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, in his late 
admirable address before the Cambridge Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, urges that this very trans- 
formation of literature in modern times into an 
article of traffic, is the true cause of its com- 
paratively valueless character. But if there is 
one popular turn for reading which may justify 
itself in spite of such a truth, it is that based 
upon the patriotic sentiment. Hitherto there 
has been a complete neglect both by writers 
and readers of the histories of our national 
benefactors. Now there is a reaction; and 
while we should regret to see the feeling 
evaporate in a mere enthusiasm for warlike 


QUEBEC. 


** The pleasure-seeking traveller, who, at this 
day, under the bright effulgence of a summer 
sun, looks from the ramparts of the great citadel 
of Quebec on the beautiful landscape before him, 
can scarcely realize the contrast of the winter 
horrors of the same scene, or the perils of the 
wild adventure which the new year’s night of 
1776 there witnessed. The attempt to storm 
Quebec by the Americans has no parallel in the 
history of desperate warfare. Wolfe's time of 
adventure ceased when he scaled the cliff, and 
dispersed the serjeant’s guards on the heights. 
After that it was plain and gallant fighting, on a 
magnificent field of battle, under a bright au- 
tumnal, or rather summer sun, and with no war- 
fare of elements to encounter. He had with 
him regular troops—the picked men of the 
British army, veterans of Prince Ferdinand and 
Cumberland. He had a fleet at hand to rescue 
him, and a government (no slight incentive) at 
home to reward him living, and to honor and 
| mourn over him dead. The American leader’s 
} . | signal for attack was the snow storm of Canadian 
glory, as far as it serves to cherish respect for | midwinter. There was three feet of hard frozen 

isinterested public services, we hail its deve- | snow upon the ground, piercing the bloody feet 
lopment as one of the most promising signs of | of the rebel soldiers, and the moment fixed for 
the times. It appears by the announcement of | advance against the stone redoubts of the city, 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


We extract one or two pas- 


} 

American patriotism—of the unthanked virtue 
of the Revolution, of those who first detected 
_and at vast personal risk, and in the face of a tide 
| of obloquy, exposed his enormities, of Washing- 
, ton, whom he basely betrayed, and would have 
| sacrificed—in the name of all that was good, and 
| fenerous, and truly heroic in our heroic age, do 
we remonstrate against a word of astute apology 
| or extenuation of that which the common sense 
|of mankind has united to condemn. The soli- 
| tary traitor of the American Revolution should 
| be allowed to stand on the bad eminence which 
his iniquity has won.” 


ee 


The lives of Schuyler and Stark are writ- 
ten with spirit and judgment, and from the 


| grace which marks the handling in each, we 


.| Should surmise that they were both from the 


|same pen. We quote from the latter the fol- 
lowing true view of the feeling of the colo- 
nists : 

FEELING OF THE COLONIES. 


‘“*The sword had been beaten into plough- 
shares, and the spear into pruning-hooks, and we 
were loath to see too much even when feeling 
most the evils of the measures of the British go- 
vernment in regard to her colonies. The bless- 
| ings of peace were too sure and immediate to be 
lightly hazarded, and our people remonstrated, 
appealed, and forbore till the iron entered the 
very soul—till not to resist was !to betray the 
great interests of humanity, to be false to God, 
to our country, and our children. We have 
been called an irritable, unmanageable people— 
we say nothing of what we are now, but prior to 
the Revolution, we were certainly a good- 
natured, rather tame peoples in our subordina- 
tion. We loved England so well, beholding in 
her all that was great as a nation, and powerful 


the publishers appended to the first of these vo- | Was when the moon should be overcast, and a 
lumes, that they suggested the plan of the work 
to Mr. Headley, by applying to him to execute 
it, and that he, waiving an immediate response, 
entered into an agreement with another house, 
and put forth “ Washington and his Generals,” 
without notifying those who originally applied 
to him on the subject. They have accordingly 





published the work, notwithstanding the issue | 


of another on the same general plan. 


It seems | ate or substantial honors or reward ; neither rank 


drifting snow begin. The men from whom this 
terrible duty was exacted, were youths from the 
plough, untutored in the art of war, undisci-| 
plined by military experience ; dressed in hunt- 
ing-shirts, unprovided against the climate, and 
with no arms but such as the chase supplied. 
They and their leaders were fighting in a cause 
which to them looked as gloomily as did that 
winter night. Victory would bring no immedi- 


in intellect, and were proud of our relation to 
her, and childishly—we had almost said foolish- 
ly—were we attached to her institutions. We 
loved her laws when wiscly administered, and 
that we might keep fast hold of the liberty 
therein guaranteed, we were finally roused to re- 
sistance ; not to escape her authority, but that 
we might cling to the rights of British subjects 
—good-natured as we were, affectionate and de- 
voted as we were in our attachment to England, 





to us that the public have very little interest in | of service, nor pension, nor title; and death’s| ours was no blind devotion, no imbecile amia- 


the question between the publishers and Mr. 
Headley. The right and wrong of the case is 
a matter for the individual parties to decide. 
As expositors of the literary movements of the 


day, our duty is to point out the difference be- | « Peerage or 


| 
| 


| 


only recompense would be an accidental grave | bility—our isolated position rendered us clear in 
due to the kindness of a generous enemy (for | our views of legislative justice, and firm in our 
such throughout was Carleton), and the slow re- | exactions of right; when, therefore, the emer- 
membrance of those for whom life was to be! gencies of the times made it fitting and neces- 
sacrificed. There was not for them either | sary, not only for us to make a stand against op- 
Westminster Abbey.” The Ame- pression, but also to put forth our strength for a 


tween the two works for the information of | rican reader has aright to be proud of the con- | national birth, we were not easily soothed, nor 


urchasers. 


views—awarding it high praise for 
power of description, and vivid, spirite 


tion; and condemning the want of patient re- | 


search, the occasional extravagance of style, 
and the grammatical errors which mar its lite- 
rary worth. The first distinction between 
“ Washington and his Generals by J. T. Head- 
ley” and “Washington and the Generals 
of the Revolution,” is the obvious one in 
regard to the scope of the respective works. 
The former contains sketches of sixteen ofli- 
cers—the latter of sixty-four generals—-com- 
prising nearly, if not quite, all who held com- 
missions in our army. In point of authenticity 
and thoroughness, we give the, preference 
decidedly to the work before us. Not only in 
the number of biographies, but in the com- 
pleteness of each; we have a richer store of 
facts, more plainly set forth, indeed, but at the 
same time more carefully collated. As a 
book of reference, therefore, there can be no 
question of the superior value of Carey & Hart’s 

ublication. It is evident that a variety of 

ands has been engaged upon these memoirs. 
They essentially differ in style. That of 
Washington is a judicious and skilful abridg- 
ment of Marshall’s llie ; and eloquently written, 


| 





| 





In regard to “ Washington and | trast, and this, too, without a thought or word | easily terrified into submission.” 
is Generals” we have already expressed our of vulgar disparagement of England’s gallant | 
raphic | men, : ; : 
narra- | Oflicers, in 1759, and we may imagine that, in 


In that of Stirling we recognise the same 
able pen to which the public are indebted fora 
more extended biography recently published. 
The career of Wayne is drawn from original 


Montgomery had been one of Wolfe's | 


the wild darkness of the winter assault, his) 
mind’s eye may have heen cheered by a bright : | ally satish 
vision of glory of the past, and that the thought | sources, and is the only really satisfactory ac- 
of Wolfe’s glory led onward Wollfe’s young cap- | count of him extant. In the commencement 
tain in a nobler and better cause.” of the chapter devoted to Baron Steuben, we 
| have an impressive account of the motives and 


. > . . . 
eaten ely ee reaegge: circumstances of his emigration :-~ 


«© A late writer has said that * Arnold's treason | "i x 
has sunk the memory of his noble qualities,’ STEUBEN S EMIGRATION, 
and seems to intimate that, in this oblivion, in-, _ ‘ On the first day of December, 1777, a French 
justice has been done. If we have read the nar- | ship dropped anchor in the harbor of Ports- 
rative of his life aright, if the scrutiny of his) mouth, New Hampshire, bearing the person of 
whole career, made in no spirit of detraction, is| Frederick William Augustus, Beron Steuben. 
not utterly deceptive, if boyhood with its mali- | He was a handsome man, with an erect, military 
cious mischief, and manhood in its ascending | bearing, and a diamond star upon his lett breast, 
scale of crime, justify any inference ; if, as we the sign of the Order of Fidelity, which he had 
believe it to be, treason to one’s country is a received from Prince Margrave of Baden, and 
mode of iniquity that excludes the redeeming we venture to assert that never was that star 
qualities which sometimes soften crime, then | worn upon a more faithful or chivalric breast. 
ought we to reject decisively that indulgent or | Baron Steuben had been aide-de-camp to the 
perverse theory which finds excuse in one soli- | great Frederick, of Prussia, having served in the 
tary, detached, accidental act of virtuous impulse. ‘seven years’ war’ of that sturdy military com- 
But for Arnoid’s kindness to Warren’s orphan mander, which is itself sufficient proof of the ca- 
children, an incident of which quite as much | pacity and courage of the man before us. He 
has been made as it deserves, a thousand crimes Pad laid aside the emoluments of an ample for- 
would have been linked to no single virtue, and | tune, rejected the overtures of powerful princes, 
the monotony of his career would have been | anxious to secure the services of so accomplish- 
dreary indeed. Even as it is, in the name/of| ed a master of war, and nowas he stood upon the 
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deck of this kembie craft, poor in all but the stant in his friendships and antipathies, and, per- 


wealth of a magnanimous soul, looking forth 

upon this New World, poor like himself in all 

but the greatness of aspiration, think ye there 

was no sinking of the heart in view of the work 

before him? He had learned the poverty of 

the country ere he came hither; he knew that 

irregular, undisciplined, and half-naked men, 

were contending for their rights against feartul 
odds; he knew that an uncertain rank awaited | 
him—the scantiest pay of the soldier; he had 

learned that baffled, retreating, and dishearten- | 
ed, the army was threatened with destruction, 

and the hopes of men for human disenthralment | 
likely to be annihilated for ever. He thought of 
these things in silent grief—for he was but one, 
and a legion seemed needful to relieve such a 
land. A shout rang upon the air, another and 
another, till the old hills of New Hampshire, 
like another ‘ Jura calling to the listening Alps,’ 
gave back the shout and the cry of exulting free- 
men. The battle of Bennington had been fought 
—the battle of Saratoga re-echoed the cannon 
blast, and Burgoyne was disarmed of his terrors 
—his splendid army had capitulated.” 


There are many picturesque descriptions, 
and some fine examples of character-painting 
interspersed through the work, which we 
would readily quote, did space allow. It is 
unequally written, but as a whole, is a very 
useful and attractive collection of Revolution- 
ary Biographies. We can trace the handi- 
work of several practised and thoughtful 
writers in many of its pages. As the pub- 
lishers have issued it with such a direct refer- 
ence to Mr. Headley’s book, we can only say 
that the differences indicated are sufficient to 


haps, seldom constant to anything beside. If it 
be urged as his reproach, that he was a hearty 
hater, it must be admitted that he was equally 
hearty in his sympathies and friendships. His 
writings are full of vitality, and would bear re- 
publication. They are usually distinguished by 
their spirit; sometimes blurred by frivolities, 
but often humorous and witty. He possessed a 
knack of pungent expression which seldom left 
his sarcasm innocuous. His career is one which 
may be studied with great profit by him whose 
impulses are erratic, and who would avoid the 
hoals and rocks which are always likely to 
wreck the fortunes of such a character. ‘ Pos- 
sessing,’ in the language of Washington himself, 
‘many great quulities,’ he was anything but a 
great man! Capable, under proper training, of 
reaching the very highest eminences of public 
favor, we find him, when most a favorite, sink- 
ing suddenly out of sight, into obscurity cer- 
tainly, if not in shame; ‘the comet of a season’ 
only; and going out, in utter darkness, when it 
was within the compass of his genius, under a 
better self-restraining will, to have become one 
of the fixed stars in the sky of American liberty.” 


s 


Notes on the Iroquois. By Henry R. School- 
craft. Albany: Erastus H. Pease & Co. 
Iv is probably known to most of our readers 
that, in 1845, the Author of these “ Notes ” was 
appointed by the State to take the census of the 
several Indian Tribes yet remaining in the 
State of New York. The following letter 
from the State Department of New York, sets 














obviate comparison between the two—except 
in specific parts; as works they need not 
interfere with each other. Each has merits of 
its own as well as defects. We give,as a 
concluding extract, the estimate formed of a 
man, whose conduct has given rise to more 
discussion than that almost of any other per- 
sonage of the times : 


CHARACTER OF LEE. 

** He was thus, in the constant anticipation of 
evil, as constantly drawing it down upon his 
head. His connexion with the army at an end, 
he became somewhat more tranquil in his tem- 
per, and svon entered, with more than wonted 
equanimity, into the consideration and discus- 
sion of public affairs Still residing on his farm 
in Virginia, he nevertheless devoted himself to 
books and politics. His correspondence was 
always large, and carried on with the most dis- 
tinguished persons. It was always admirable for 
its wit; was usually suggestive, and marked by 
the boldness of its speculations. His princi- 

les, in politics and morals, were noted for their 
iberality—some would say Jooseness—and, by a 
freedom of tone, and a vivacious ease, which 
showed them to be the natural results of his re- 
flection, and not merely so much game, started 
by his fancy, to be abandoned within an hour, for 
other objects of pursuit. He was a free-thinker 
in most matters, as he certainly was in those of 
religion. He never succeeded as an agricultur- 
ist. His farm soon became unprofitable, and it 
was while endeavoring to negotiate its sale, in 
the autumn of 1782, that he was seized, at Phi- 
ladelphia, with a fatal il!ness. His last words, 
uttered in the delirium cf fever, declared the 
wandering fancies of hig mind to be with the 
army, and in the heady currents of the fight. 
* Stand by me, grenadiers !’ were the words with 
which his fiery spirit broke loose from its earthly 
tabernacle. Thus ended the mortal career of 
this remarkable man. He died on the 2d Octo- 
ber, at the premature age of fifty-one. His 
talents were equally distinguished and various, 
His genius was decidedly military; impaired 
only by eccentricities of temper and by tits of 
passion, which were probably due quite as much 
to hiv early and irregular training, as to the ori- 
ginal organization of his mind. He was con- 





forth the conditions of Mr. Schoolcraft’s com- 
mission : 
**SecretTary’s OFFice, 
Albany, June 25, 1845. 
**Henry R. ScuHooicrart, Ese : 

** Sir—I have deemed it proper to appoint you 
to take the enumeration of the Indians residing 
on the following reservations, to wit: the 
Oneida, Onondaga, Tuscarora, and the reserva- 
tions of the Senecas, one or more in each of the 
counties of Alleghany, Cattaraugus, and Erie, 
and also of the Tonewanda Indians in the county 
of Genesee. Your duties are summarily defined 
in the fifteenth section of the act of the legisla- 
ture, which authorizes me to make this appoint- 
ment, and to which | invite your attention. 

** On calling at this oflice you will be furnish- 
ed with the proper blanks to enable you to per- 
form the duties of the important trust committed 
to your hands, which will indicate with suffi- 
cient precision the method of ascertaining the 
| numbers, ages, sex, condition, and classification 
of the remnants of this interesting race You 
will find, on running through and examining the 
bianks, for these returns, full scope for all the 
information that can be of any practical use. 

** | desire that you will be very particular and 
minute in your inquiries th respect to every mat- 
ter which relates to agricultural and statistical 
information, as well as of all other information 
called for by the returns, which will be furnish- 
ed to you. 

**It is believed, from the information which 
has been received at this office, that there may 
be found, at the different reservations, Indians 
who were not originally of the tribe or stock to 
which they now profess, perhaps, to belong. 
You will, as far as may be in your power, and 
without exciting the jealousy and distrust of the 
Indians, endeavor to ascertain the number of 
their people, now living at the different reserva- 
tions, who are not of the original stock or tribe 
with whom they are now sojourning. 

“It is important that you do not consolidate or 
bring into one return any more than the inhabit- 
ants of one reservation, and a sufficient number 
of blank returns will be furnished to enable you 
to accomplish this object without any difficulty, 
and you can use some one of the columns which 
will otherwise be found useless, to denote or 
mark the number who derive their subsistence 
from the chase, 











“It is expected that you will complete the 
enumeration and file the several returns in the 
Secretary’s office by the first day of September 
next, that I may be able to prepare abstracts and 
copies to be submitted to the legislature at the 
next session. 

** You will no doubt experience some difficul- 
ties in the performance of the duties devolved 
upon yuu, owing to the jealousy of the Indians, 
and the novelty of these proceedings; this, it is 
believed, being the first effort of the kind ever 
attempted by the state. You will assure our red 
brethren that, in taking this enumeration of 
them, and making the inquiries into their pre- 
sent condition and situation, the legislature, the 
governor of the state, or any of the officers, 
have no other objects in view but their welfare 
and happiness. 

** The Indians within our state are under its 
guardian care and protection, and it is a high 
duty that is now to be performed of sending a 
competent and well-qualified citizen to visit 
them, and inquire particularly into their situa- 
tion. We have no connexion with the govern- 
ment of the United States, or any land company, 
which prompts to these inquiries into their pre- 
sent social condition. 

** You will be at liberty to extend your inqui- 
ries to the early history and antiquarian remains 
of the Indians in the central and western parts 
of the state, but it is desired that these may be 
as brief as the nature of these inquiries will 
allow. 

** With these views of the subject, I commit 
this important trust to your hands, confidently 
expecting and anticipating a very satisfactory 
result. 

**1T have the honor to be, with great respect, 

** Your ob’t ser’t, 
“N.S. Benton.” 

As the reader has seen, his letter of in- 
structions from the enlightened Secretary of 
State, happily for letters, commissioned Mr. 
Schoolcraft to extend his inquiries into “the 
early history and antiquarian remains of the 
Indians in the central und western parts of the 
State.” The result is the handsome octavo be- 
fore us, a portion of whose contents, published 
originally at the expense of the State in a 
pamphlet form, are now reproduced with addi- 
tional matter in a suitable volume for the 
Library. And that volume is the only one 
devoted to the Iroquois, since Colden wrote his 
History of the Six nations, nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has, therefore, furnished a 
much needed as well as a most valuable addi- 
tion to the historic wealth of the country. Be- 
ing limited at the outset, he is debarred from 
that tendency to diffuseness and speculation, 
which so much impairs the value of that gen- 
tleman’s labors when treating upon this his 
peculiarly favorite subject. With the exception 
of the episode about Pocahontas, which en- 
riches the appendix, the work is a unity as 
it now stands, but it only suggests still more 
strongly our need of a great work upon the 
confederation of the Iroquois, a work which 
Henry R. Schoolcra't, or Dr. Wilson,* the in- 
telligent and educated [roquois, who visited our 
city last spring, should write. The defect of 
Schoolcratt’s mind is its want of continuity, or 
grasp, by Which he lingers and fritters himself 
into detail, rather than seizes the subject in 
hand as a great whole. The great diversity of 
his pursuits in different branches of literature 
and science, followed up in the intervals of 





* See the Li World, No. XV., where a remarkable 
speech before the N. Y. Historical Society, of Wa-o-wa- 
na-onk, or “they heard his voice,” is commented upon. 
The appeal to his white brethren, noted, was so suc- 
cessful that this true-hearted Lroquois ultimately succeeded 
in raising the means to bring back to their ancient homes 
in this Stute, the migrating party of his people for whom 
he exerted himself, and two months since the survivors of 





the original number had reached again their native hiils. 
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official duties and business cares, has necessa- | orators merely, but they were wolves, deer, gested as indicating the great changes of the 
rily imparted a discursive character to his|and falcons ; bloody, and swift, and lofty; equinox. We trust that Mr. Schoolcraft will 
mind, which even his enlightened zeal and ap-| strewing the earth with carnage, shaming the | investigate this point further; if so, no doubt 
preciative knowledge of the subject in hand, fleetest hoof with the celerity of their speed, | a striking myth will be found associated there- 
cannot over-master. Invaluable as are his re- | and reaching even to heaven in the splendor of | with. 

sources, and such as no other mind can sup- their oratoric flights; and thus they first Many of our readers, even within the con- 
ply, their value is impaired by this want of earned the right to bear these animals upon 


fines of the State, can hardly realize that the 
method and comprehensiveness ; a defect which | their shield, and paint them upon the lintels of | official census given in this volume notes 


only a coadjutor can remedy, or else he must | their cabins, as their insignia or totem. Thus, | nearly four thousand Iroquois, still occupying 
throw his whole material into the shape of me- too, did the fertile fancy of this remarkable their ancient home within our borders, from 
moranda, and give it to the public undigested, people cease at length in the lapse of time,| which we trust neither fraud, nor violence, nor 
leaving some future historian the task of pro-| and the accumulation of their reverence to see mistaken policy, will ever remove them. The 
ducing, we will not say a perfect work, but one the plain, silent, renowned old man, who, in following extract interestingly shows the feel- 
which shall be satisfactory to the general reader, | his wisdom, became the head of the Iroquois | ing of the Indians with regard to this step of 
alike from its selection and its arrangement. | Confederation ; but it was Atatarho, sought out | taking the census. 

Whoever it may be that is hereafter to accom- | by the Mohawks, who, when found, was seat- 
plish this, and whatever the critical mind may | ed alone in the midst of a great swamp drink- | formal and full census of a nation or tribe of In- 
accept or reject when digesting his material, | ing from a skull and eating from dishes made | dians has been called for, with their industrial 
the name of Mr. Schoolcraft must ever remain of the bones of his foes—he was surrounded | efforts, by any American or European govern- 
most honorably identified with all literature | by a great snake, which, when the wind blew | ment exercising authority on this continent, the 


“The present being the first time* that a 


which may be based upon our aboriginal lore. | 
His Oneota attests his familiarity with wigwam | 
story, and his “ Algic Researches” is at once | 
one of the most elegant and valuable con- 
tributions to American literature yet received 
from any source ; for it gives us the gleams of 
an original and most beautiful mythology, often 
partaking of the wild and terrific grandeur of 
the Gothic, and then softening into the grace and 
flexibility of a Greek myth, which makes us | 
tenacious of this our right to a distinct and 
national Pantheon of Gods and Demigods 
(See Literary World, Nos. 27, 28, and 29). 
Heretofore our people have been singularly | 
indifferent to this subject, an indifference which | 
is hardly giving way under the labors of all our 
Historical Societies, and the very beautiful 
legends rescued from oral tradition by many of 
our ablest writers. More than one volume 
both of prose and poetry might be produced 
from the scattered tales and poems of the kind, 
from the pens of several American writers, who 
have not given us the hard outlines of the 
“Stoic of the Woods, the Man without a 
Tear,” which is but a single phrase of aborigi- 
nal character, but have reproduced the Child- 
man just as he is; such as Adam was when) 
driven from Eden, fresh, primitive, and as yet | 
incipient in thought. Such a work would | 





aside, revealed Atatarho, alone, and composed, 
smoking a pipe, while from every part of him 
hung down serpents which writhed, hissed, 
and stretched their heads outwards. A start- 
ling picture this of age, and prowess, and 
wisdom—the solitude of a Jove combined with 
the terrors of a Medusa, and that people who 
could thus shroud their history in the mystery 
and graces of a myth, must be many removes 
from savage. 

The usages of the Iroquois are exceedingly 
interesting ; long before our people had thought 
of a Revolution in a Confederation, the Iro- 
quois wise men urged it upon our Colonies as 
a measure of salutary import, they themselves 
having long experienced its benefit—and we, 
with our Anglo-Saxon arrogance, call these 
men savages, from whom we unquestionably 
received hints that gave the first impulse to 
our national greatness, our first meeting of 
Confederation being held within the light of 
the council fires of the lroqnois. 

The Six Nations were the only people who 
have ever given to women any importance in 
a legislative tody; amongst these, the mothers 
of chiefs held a position at the Council Fire, 
and had influence in deciding upon public 
measures, the men appointing them a repre- 
sentative—that is while they sat in council, a 








principles and policy of the measure presented a 
novel question to the Iroquois, and led to ex- 
tended discussions, 

** As a general fact, the policy of a census, 
and its beneficial bearings on society, were not 
understood or admitted.t It seemed to these 
ancient cantons to be an infringement on that in- 
dependence of condition which they still claim 
and ardently cherish. In truth, of all subjects 
upon which these people have been called on to 
think and act, during our proximity to them of 
two or three centuries, that of political economy 
is decidedly the most foreign and least known to 
them, or appreciated by them, and the census 
movement was, consequently, the theme of no 
small number of suspicions, and cavils, and ob- 
jections, Without any certain or generally fixed 
grounds of objection, it was yet the object of a 
fixed but changing opposition. If | might judge, 
from the scope of remarks made both in and out 
of council, they regarded it as the introduction 
of a Saxon feature into their institutions, which, 
like a lever, by some process not apparent to 
them, was designed, in its ultimate effects, to 
uplift and overturn them. And no small degree 
of pith and irony was put forth against it by the 
eloquent respondents who stood in the official 
attitude of their ancient orators. Everywhere, 
the tribes exalted the question into one of na- 
tional moment. Grave and dignified sachems 
assembled in formal councils, and indulged in 
long and fluent harangues to their people, as if 


well reward the enterprise of a publisher, and | male member of eloquence was appointed to | the very foundations ot their ancient confederacy 
be valuable as giving unity to a subject now give expression to their views upon the sub- were about than re hao MA  aithartaataa™ 
scattered and heterogeneous. Nor is this all|jects in hand. A happy expedient, by which | or 4 po sete Seats send Sencaore aaa 
—the doctrine of metempsychosis, which oc- | all unfeminine interference in legislation was Siete aioe tala Sout Gd adjoerned paaiitins Se 
cupies a prominent place in the belief of the | avoided. That this was really so, is attested | ¢ und there was less objection ts the mnete was 
Indian, and his doctrines of Creation and! by all the treaties of the Iroquois deposited | bering of their tribes aud families, than the [to 
Celestial Government, have been made the sub-| among the archives at Albany being signed | them] scrutinizing demand, which the act called 
ject of illustration, which otherwise would|“ by the chiefs and principal women of the | for, into their agricultural products, and the re- 
have been lost amid the dryness of historic | Six Nations’ Some have regarded the) sults of their industry, Pride also had some 
lumber. While the historian busies himself| woman’s share of government as a mere form,| weight in the matter, * We have but little, 
in idle labor to separate truth from the fables of | serving only to remind one of Milton’s thrusts | said one of the chiefs, ina speech in council, ‘ to 


a new people, he should bear in mind the im-| at womankind in his history of England, | @Xhibit. Those who have yielded their assent, 


portance of traditional testimony, and that nave thelr Care rt CONS eT ee 
neither poetry nor romance goes beyond the pro- | 
bable, and never outrages the facts of current 
belief. ‘They may embellish and develope into 
stronger light, what otherwise might have 
been crude and misty in the common mind, but 
their songs and legends are based upon ac- 
knowledged truths, and therefore cannot be re- 
jected, while their completeness of form gives 
them a permanency which the hunter after 
mere fact will find it hard to impart to his 
withered and “ dried bones.” 

The human mind constantly tends to Alle- 
gory and Metaphor ; in proportion as its con- | 
ceptions are vast and vivid, it feels itself dilate 
and burst away from the barrenness of com- 
mon expression, into bold figures and startling 
illustrations ; and then it is, as in the impas- 
sioned Iroquois, that the great families of their 
tribes are not warriors, and hunters, and 








wherein he says a certain queen gave wise 
laws to her subjects; and then, with his ac- 
customed masculine arrogance, assures us 
that these laws were devised by her council- 
lors, inasmuch as it would be unseemly for a 
woman to promulgate laws to govern men! 
There was one other custom to which we 
must refer, as being exceedingly touching and 


| suggestive—once a year it was the practice 


of the people to extinguish the fire upon 
the hearthstone—every vestige was quenched 
throughont the tribes—the brands were left 
blackened, and the ashes scattered, indicating 
the utmost desolation—then appeared the 
priest at every lodge, and with a flint lighted 
once more the household fire—a feast follow- 
ed, with dancing and music. What was the 
origin of this striking custom, undoubtedly 
designed to commemorate some great national 
calamity, we do not learn, although it is sug 








when you call.’ ” 

“* Some of them were, moreover, strongly dis- 
posed to view it as the preliminary step, on the 
part of the Legislature, to taxation. To be 
taxed, is an idea which the Iroquois regard 
with horror. They had themselves, in ancient 
days, put nations under tribute, and understood 
very well the import of a State tax upon their 
property. ; 

***Why,’ said the Tonewanda chief, Deone- 
hogawa (called John Blacksmith), ‘ why is this 
census asked for, at this time, when we are in a 
straitened position with respect to our reserva- 
tion? Or, if it is important to you or us, why 
was it not called for before? If you do not wish 





* It forms no contradiction to the precise terms of this 
remark, that the Legislature of Virginia directed the num- 
bering of the Powhattanic tribes, within its boundaries, in 
1788. Vide Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 

t To this remark, the Tuscaroras, who met the subject 
at once in a frank und confidential manner, and the Onon~ 
dagas, who appeared to be governed therein by the coun- 
sels of a single educated chief, form exceptions. 
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to obtain facts about our lands and cattle, to tax 
us, what is the object of the census? What is 
to be done with the information after you take 
it to Governor Wright, at Skenectati ?'* 

**Hoeyanehqui, or Sky-carrier, a Buffalo chief, 
in answer to a question as to their views of the 
abstract right of the State to tax the tribes, 
evaded a direct issue, but essuming the ground 
of policy, compared the Iroquois to a sick man, 
and said, ‘that he did not believe the State 
weuld oppress one thus weak.’ 

Kaweaka, a Tuscarora chief of intelligence, 
speaking the English languoge very well, in 
which he is called William Mount-Pleasant. 
gave a proof, in yielding to the measure prompt- 
ly, that he had not failed to profit by the use of 
letters, ‘We know our own rights. Should the 
legislature attempt to tax us, our protection is 
in the Constitution of the United States, which 
forbids it.’ This is the first appeal, it is thought, 
ever made by an Iroquois to this instrument. 
The clause referred to relates, however, wholly 
to representation in Congress [Vide Art. 1, Sec 
II, 2d], from the privileges of which it excludes 
* Indians not taxed,’ clearly implying that such 
persons might be represented in that body if 
‘taxed.’ Civilization and taxation appear to be 
inseparable. 


Of these interesting people, so tenacious of 
their national peculiarities, among those fully 
reclaimed from the hunter state, 371 are farm- 
ers, 20 are mechanics, 20 have been educated 
at colleges, schools, and academies, supplying 
them with two lawyers, seven physicians, and 
several clergymen, teachers, and 35 interpre- 
ters. With regard to their present condition, 
Mr. Schoolcraft says :— 


**It cannot be said that the Iroquois cantous 
of New York have, as yet, any productive com- 
merce, arts, or manufactures. They are, tosome 
extent, producers ; furnish a few mechanics, 
and give employment to, and own a few lumber 
milis; but it is believed, while some of the bands, 
and at least one of the entire cantons, namely, 
the Tuscaroras, raise more grain and stock than 
is sufficient for their own full subsistence, the 
average of the agricultural products of the whole 
people is not more, at the most favorable view, 
than is necessary for their annual subsistence. 
If so, they add nothing to the productive indus- 
try of the State. But it is gratifying to know 
that they are at least able to live upon their own 
means; and their condition and improvement is 
(certainly within the era of the temperance 
movement among them) decidedly progressive 
and encouraging. They have reached the point 
in industrial progress, where it is only necessary 
to go forward. Numbers of families are emi- 
nently entitled to the epithet of good practical 
farmers, and are living, year in and year out, in 
the midst of agricultural affluence. That the 
proportion of individuals, thus advanced, is as 
considerable as the census columns denote it to 
be, is among the favorable features of the in- 
quiry. There would appear to be no inaptitude 
for mechanical ingenuity, but hitherto the pro- 

ortion of their actual number who have em- 

raced the arts, is, comparatively, very limited, 
not exceeding, at most, two or three toa tribe, 
and the effort has hitherto been confined to 
silversmiths,t blacksmiths, carpenters, and coo- 
pers. A single instance of a wheelwright and 
fancy wagon maker occurs. 

* . . . 7 * 

“The division of real property among this 
people appears to fall under the ordinary rules 
of acquisition in other societies. But it is not to 





* “ The Aborigines are very tenacious of their geogra- 
phical names. This ancient name of the seat of jad 
ment I found to be used, on every occasion, among the 
Senecas, when it was necessary to allude to Albany. Its 
transference on the conquest of the province, in 1664, to 
the banks of the Mohawk, in lieu of the Abecriginal name 
of erent never received, at least, their sanction. 

t “The Iroquois, in adopting our costume, have trans- 
ferred their ancient love of silver amulets, frontiets, and 
Other barbaric ornaments, to their guns and temshawks, 
Which are frequently richly inlaid with the shining metal, 
worked with great skill into the richest devices. They 
also fashion beautiful earrings of silver for their women.” 





be inferred in all cases, that the individuel re- 
turned as without land has absolutely no right to 
any, or having this right, has either forfeited or 
alienated it, although the laws of the tribe re- 
specting property permit one lroquois to convey 
his property in fee to another. It is only to be 
inferred, in every case, that they are non-culti- 
vators In a few cases the persons thus 
marked are mechanics, and rely fcr support on 
their skill. Inthe valley of the Alleghany, some 
of them are pilots in conducting rafts of lumber 
or arks down that stream. It would have re- 
lieved the industrial means of this band of the 
Senecas, extended as they are for forty miles 
slong both banks of this river, could the amount 
received for this species of pilotage have been 
uscertained, together with the avails derived 
from several saw-mills owned by them, and 
from the lumber trade of that river generally. 
But these questions would have remained a 
blank in other tribes. 

*‘ Not a few persons amongst the Onondagas 
and Tuscaroras, and the Tonewandas, and other 
bands of Senecas, living in or contiguous to the 
principal wheat-growing counties, labor during 
the harvest season as reapers and cradlers, for 
skill and ability in which occupations they bear 
a high reputation, and receive good wages in 
cash. There are a few engaged some parts of 
the year, as mariners on the lakes,” 


The following suggestive remark i: worthy 
of grave consideration :— 

“In any view, the subject of the several 
classes of persons represented in the accompa- 
nying tables, as semi-hunters and non-culti- 
vators, or individuals without lands, is one 
entitled to attention. They should not be per- 
mitted to live within the boundaries of the State 
without lands. The State should cherish all 
who choose to remain as vestiges of a once pow- 
erful race, to whose wisdom and bravery we 
owe the preservation of the domain. It would 
be unjust to expect the industrious and fore- 
handed lroquois to redivide their lands with the 
poor, and, to some extent, thriftless members of 
the cantons ; while it may, at the same time, 
be observed, that it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to provide by legislation, suitable 
guards against their deterioration and depopula- 
tion in their present locations withont destroy- 
ing wholly the fabric of their confederation, 
chieftainships, and laws.” 


This volume is handsomely printed, and 
every way creditable to the publishing enter- 
prise of Albany, and we trust that the lroquois 
Notes, in their present elegant shape, will be 
so cordially received as to encourage similar 
future publications, upon kindred subjects, by 
the same house. 

The Pcetical Works of Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
Now First Collected. Illustrated with steel 
Engravings, from Drawings by American 
Artists. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Sixce Apollo became a Teetotaller, and joined 
the Society for the diffusion of universal 
knowledge, The Joyous Art has become mix- 
ed up with so many other trades and callings, 
that it is now difficult to tell what constitutes 
true poetry. Formerly, the poet sang because 
the breath was in him—sang like a brook, 
which never dreamed that the worth of each 
ripple could be calculated in dollars and cents, 
as “a water power.” But now the brook and 
the poet must alike be made to drive machi- 
nery—an ism or a cotton mill to make either 
brook or poet respectable. Pegasus no longer 
roams in free pastures like a wild horse of the 
prairies. Of what use too are his wings ? 
Who wants now to be lifted from the earth 
upon his back except to look down upon a 
railroad survey, or new town plot of city lots ? 
The mere pleasure of riding in the air may be 








allowable as a healthy exercise for invalids, 





but who wishes to mount higher than the 
Park fountain, unless it be to bruise some 
mountain rock with a geological hammer ? 
There is no use in it! That pagan myth 
of the winged courser did well enough for 
unenlightened heathen, but we want our 
horses to go in harness, and drag some- 
thing after them. The spring, too, which 
that nag’s hoof released from the earth, 
as he dashed off in his heavenward flight, 
what have we to do with the stupid meaning 
of the whole thing—what evidence have we 
that there was any Priessnitz refreshment in it 
for the soul? Who would think of naming it 
with the Brattleborough fountain? Truly, so 
far as we can understand the ancients, by our 
now best received lights, poetry was with them 
nothing more than aérostation; a very curi- 
ous thing to be sure, but entitled to no more 
respect at our hands than ballooning; as idle 
a thing, in short, as was steam before we 
made a servant of it! A useless outpouring 
of sentiment, as wasteful as would be a co- 
lossal equestrian statue of Washington com- 
memorative of the Hero, when compared with 
a joint Public Museum, and Restaurant, in 
which his bust might find sufficient room over 
the doorway. 

In accordance with these enlightened and 
far-sighted convictions, the most approved 
poems of the day have all a moral attached to 
them as regularly as have Esop’s fables in the 
best school editions for infant minds. The au- 
thentic Croton is not only there, but the very 
conduit pipes to lead it into special chambers 
of the mind which it is intended to purify. 
The modern poet, in short, is precisely in the 
condition of the pupil of a country singing 
school. He sings not for the sake of singing, 
but in order to sing psalms; psalms of Pro- 
gress or anti-Progress ; psalms of Metaphysics 
and Geology ; psalms of Cotton-spinning and 
sewer cleaning, arithmetic, geography, and 
the use of the globes. His part is not, as of 
old, to kindle the state of mind from which 
practical genius so often draws its inventive 
moods ; his part is now to follow the practical 
mind like a sign painter, and represent to the 
popular eye the thoughts upon which practical 
wisdom is employed. He darts no prismatic 
ray into the dusty closet of the philosopher, 
but makes a neat illumination for those out- 
side, by arranging the candle ends which 
the politician, the moralist, or metaphysician 
has left from his last night’s studies— 
nor does he venture to soothe and cheer the 
invalid with his song, eave by sneaking 
to his bed-side, carrying the prayer-book 
of his pastor, or as an errand boy for the 
apothecary. Ina word, the Port stands no 
longer on his dignity, distinct in his sphere as 
the Priest, the Statesman, and the Philoso- 
pher : but he must be a parasite to each and 
all of these, and, more than that, he must 
constantly himself interpret the useful rela- 
tions he maintains towards them to be admit- 
ted into the Republic of Good Will upon 
sufferance. 

Such a poet is not Mr. Hatveck, and there- 
fore do we recognise him as the true Vates ! 
He interferes with no province of the geome- 
trician, the society-monger, or the theologian, 
though all of these may gather from his song 
a general invigoration of mind and soul, to 
send them back with renewed spirits to their 
separate tasks of wholesome endeavor. The 
first did not look to him for direct aid in 
squaring the circle: the second took him up 
when already wearied by writing out a long 
report on pauper emigration; nor is he dis- 








appointed in finding not a word in his pages 
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about Association or potatoe-rot: the third,| would probably, in a few weeks, ‘become 
sick at heart with the Bishop’s trial, felt a new | himself a victim to the contagion, and prove 
alarum to life and duty beaten by Halleck’s bed-ridden with the ism fever that afflicts all 
glorious numbers. He came to the poet to be of us, whether conservative or radical. May 
stirred—he left it to other teachings to direct the free chivalrous spirit, the manly grace, and 
his emotions from the Beautiful to the Good. | genial humor, which characterize Halleck’s 

“ But you are narrowing the province of | writings, be for a while yet appreciated; as 
the poet,” says one of Miss Edgeworth’s; well as the higher qualities, which, with all 
heroines stepping from her covers. Yes! but changes of taste and opinion, will ever mark 
we would give him a stronger rule, and have | him as a true Bard. 


his sway tested by a far higher standard than) ‘This work is beautifully printed, and finely 
that now most popular. rete _charactered with a noble head of the poet, by 

“ Higher 2” quoth the progress critic, “ why, | Elliot, engraved by J. Cheney, and further 
you would make the poet not much better | enriched with beautiful drawings by Leutze, 
than a bird ; the most proverbially stupid of all | Huntington, Durand, and others. It’ will un- 
birds—a singing bird, whose song, however | doubtedly prove a fashionable gift book of the 
delightful, has no meaning—no object, and, to season, and, as the first complete edition of the 
our ears at least, no purpose which can sub-_ writings of our first Lfric poet, must find a 


serve the good of mankind.” fan si weancsates tp must find a 
Very well, then let us keep the hens, tur- rsync nda in the library of every Ameri 


_ keys, and geese, and kill all the warblers, and 
preserve only the lives of those parrots which 
can repeat “ there is a good time coming.” 


Mr. Halleck, we fear, would hardly agree | 
with this last sentiment, for he seems to think | 
that the laws of nature were pretty well 
established already at the time he came into | 


the world. He found himself a poet, and | April 22d—59th day.—This morning at 7 we 
gs out his soul as a Poet. Nor has) were within sight of the towers and turrets of 

ie, mm the long years which have elapsed | beautiful Verona: prettily situated, and yet in 
since he first began to sing, attempted tothe level plains, but very near the range of the 
change his vocation and smuggle himself into | Tyrolese Alps: built on both sides of the Adige ; 
the crowd as a lecturer upon ethics, who took | said to be very pure and healthy air. Diligence 
up verse-making as Brutus did idiocy, to mask | stops at Il Gran Parigi a couple of hours; but as 
a design upon the State. Direct, manly, | ne setere “i Le ge png. Ee Near mg aa 

: . 5 ~ eave poor Juliet and the Amphitheatre for the 
caer with | no quackery of thought, 4 neni unvisited. Contactar »oints out a 
namby-pambyism of utterance, his clear, bright- | stately house on the chief street Z the mansion 
toned numbers, recall to the mountain air of | of the Capulets—but this proved the uncertainty 
poetry the wanderer that has been beguiled by of popular fame—the waiter knows better—it is 
more effeminate melodies. Although his a shabby old house in a dirty part of the town. 
writings are not strictly Pindaric, Sapphic, Vain attempt to find my Verona banker. Looked 
Anacreontic, or Elegiac, yet the fire, the ten-| into the old Forum, an extensive oblong space-- 
derness, the geniality, oud the pathos, of each fine buildings—flower and vegetable market in 
and all these movements of the lyric muse are | the centre. Diligence under weish again: passed 
blended in his pregnant line ; where humorous | through San Michele—by an isolated circular 
irony is set to sweeter harmony than jg | Chureh, Madonna di Campagna, with a fine cu- 
found associated with satire in any other poet | pola,—Villa Nuova and other villages; and 


Ari do hi jreached Vicenza about one—four hours from 
save <\riosto an is compeers. Among) Verona. Drove to the railway station: two 


English writers, look from Pope down to} hours to wait. Lunched, and walked to the 
Hood, the most finished Master of pointed | pilgrimage on Monte Berico, outside the walls— 
verse, and the wittiest, and as yet but half appre- | a sanctuary at the top in honor of a supposed 
ciated, son of song, and in none of them is the apparition of the Virgin; succession of arches 
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NO. XII, 
Verona—Vicenza—Padua—Venice— Two 
Days’ Gondoliering. 








cordial melody ot the full hearted poet per- 
fectly intermarried with the intellectual play 
of racy humor, as in Halleck and some of the 
Italian poets. These same qualities, if the 
reader insists upon it, may exist in a higher 
degree in the separate poems of many an 
English writer; but even the witty verse of 
Byron—which cast that of Frere and ‘Tennant 
into forgetfulness, although he acknowledged 
his indebtedness to their example, when shadow- 
ing forth in Beppo the grotesque flexibility of 
Don Juan—is never wrought into metre as sweet 
and meliow as that which characterizes the 
satire of Halleck: while even Moore, the 
most melodious poet in our language, often 
loses half his geniality, and becomes an in- 


tellectual epigrammatist amid the scintilla-| 


tions of his own wit, and relaxes his hold 
upon our feelings, in the moment that he 
awakens a thrill of admiration at his ingenuity. 

Regarded as a satirist,the want of fertility of 
Mr. Halleck’s muse is much to be regretted. 
He has done much in his day to dissipate the 
infecting fog of cant, which is the bane of this 
country ; but the field of infection has broad- 
ened, and the fog has thickened since Croaker 
did his devoir so manfully to rid us of the 
malaria. A “Punch” could only now hope 
to prove a timely antidote ; yet Punch himself 


leads up to it—fine view from this hill, for Vi- 
| cenza has charming environs, and is a nice look- 
|ing place outside: it was the city of Palladio, 
and his architecture adorns it—but we shall re- 
|turn. For the present, ‘ on;’—Venice is the 
| goal. Train starts at 4. Rich, flat, fertile coun- 
| try continues. Conductor intelligent fellow, and 
| discovers that we belong to the American section 
, of th outside barbarians—demands our admira- 
| tion of the roads, fields, and cities; Madame elo- 
| quent on Italy in general, Naples, Rome, and 

Florence in particular—but that don’t suit him : 
|it is Lombardy alone that must be praised, as 
| perfect in everything—** you don’t see elsewhere 
| such roads as we have just passed.” ‘* Breathes 
| there aman,” native land,” and so forth An 
hour brings ns to the skirts of Panuva,—Padova 
\la Forte, ancient, learned, and important,— 
33,000—famous university; immense circular 
glass roof of the town hall ; cathedral, etc. ; but 
we can only see Padua from the railway station 
—a superficial examination. Oaward still, over 
green fields, we roll gently at the rate of 20 
miles per hour; railway well made, and second 
carriages very comfortable. Tyrolese Alps 
always inview. At 6 P. m. we reach the water, 
and the interest becomes exciting—the daughters 
of Mr. Bull are looking out eagerly for the first 
view of Venice ; Uncle John himself preserves 
his sturdy coolness and indifference. The rail- 
road traverses a bridge more than 2 miles long 
over the Lagoon, and we appear to be bolting 












head foremost into the sea, for there is ‘‘ water, 
water, everywhere,” and scarce a bit of land: it 
required 1000 men for 44 years to make this 
bridge, and they used in it 80,000 larch piles 21 
millions of brick, and “* upwards of considerable” 
stone ;—finished in 1345. Think of rattling into 
Venice on a railway !—and yet I opine the ro- 
tance of the place is not much lessened ;—the 
whole scene seems magical. The sun just set- 
ting as the domes and towers of the City of the 
Sea appeared, rising directly out of the expanse 
of water :—everybody knows Venice by heart,— 
it was but the reality of my dreams, and yet the 
sensation of the first view was novel and unique: 
and of all days and hours we arrived at just the 
right moment—sunset, on a mild, bright, genial 
spring evening. Here we are, at the Venice 
station. ‘ All those passengers” that have 
luggage will go to the searching office “* and set- 
tle,’ whether they ‘‘ please” or not. Search 
soon over; passports surrendered and receipted 
for: and now for a cab—I mean a gondola, to 
the hotel: our Milan conductor provides one, 
for he is to ** see us through, and no extras”’— 
Gondola looks as familiar as an omnibus; away 
they pull us down the Grand Canal for a mile or 
more, passing under the Rialto; twilight dim- 
ness for first impressions: stopped at diligence 
office, in a small lane—I mean narrow canal ; 
porters with our luggage led usacross a splendid, 
and brilliantly-lighted open square (it couldn’t be 
other than St. Mark’s), to Hotel Reale Danaeli, 
near the Doge’s Palace, and fronting the Adri- 
atic—unpromising entrance, but large and state- 
ly house—once a private palace: very full, but 
gave us decent, small rooms,—a good dinner, a 
moonlight view of the Venetian islands and har- 
bor, and a good night's rest. 

April 23d—60th day.—Early on the wing 
for the first fresh sunrise view of ‘ beauti- 
ful Venice, the bride of the sea.” It seems 
like a dream—too good to be yrs. that we 
are actually here, in this wonderful place— 
that this is really the Doge’s palace, and that is 
the Bridge of Sighs—and there are the winged 
Lion’s marbled piles,—and St. Mark’s—and all. 
Pictures have made this whole scene so familiar, 
that this grand Piazza looked as familiar as Broad- 
way. First we must mount that high tower or 
CAMPANILE—80 conspicuous in Venetian views 
—-323 feet high, and 945 years old—steps as easy 
as St. Peter’s. The view is curiously magnifi- 
cent--indeed, quite unique—-for what else is 
like Venice? Rome itself has not half the 
strange novelty and peculiar interest. Rogers’s 
description would repeat itself as we looked 
down upon this amphibious place : 

“There is a glorious city in the sea, 

The sea is in the broad, the nurrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing—and the salt sea- weed 

Clings to the marvle of her palace’, 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 

Lend to her gates; the path lies o’er the sea, 

Invincible ; and from tbe land we went 

As to a floating city— steering in, 

And gliding up ber streets as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently, by many a dome, 

Mosque-like, and mtny a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By imany a pile, in more than eastern pride, 

Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 

The fronts of some, tho’ Time had shattered them, 

Sill glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had ran o'er.” 
Gazed half an hour over the sea-girt city, and 
abroad, upon the Adriatic, the big bells, mean- 
while, thundering out the hour close to my ear— 
and came down to explore the Piazza :—the Pa- 
lazzo Reale,—the Biblioteca,—the range of y 
shops and cafés—much like the Parisian Palais 
Royal—the Zecca, or Mint ;—the famous granite 
columns, with the winged lion, and St. Theo- 
dore on their heads;—the “Stone of Shame,” 
where they made poor bankrupts stand, for pe- 
nance ;—the square piers of St. Jean d’Acre ; 
—the oriental, gingerbread ornaments of the 
front of St. Mark ;—the bronze horses over the 
doors—for 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 

Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ;’"— 








the three tall red spars stuck up in the Piazza; 
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—the Torre dell’ Orologio, with the two bronze 
Moors to beat the hours on the bell (they killed a 
poor workman in doing it)—and the front and cor- 
tile of the palace of the Doges ;—all these ** were 
mine” before breakfast. That importantceremony 
finished, our gondola was ready to take us fora 
drive—or rather pull,—in pursuit of the other 
lions. First to the banker’s—even there one goes 
in a gondola,—gliding silently round the palace, 
under the Bridge of Sighs, and through a dozen 
narrow canals, intersecting each other like small 
city lanes. The gondoliers call out to each 
other as they approach the corners, or many 
would be the collisions: houses built literally 
straight out of the water, and the steps in many 
places can only be reached in a boat,—not even 
six inches of sidewalk—banker lives like all the 
rest; a polite, obliging, little old gentleman— 
has great pleasure in receiving letters for me, 
&c.; sculled back again, and stopped at the 
water steps of the Doce’s PALAcrE—a couple of 
hours’ sight-seeing there; the interior of the 
quadrangle very grand:—two splendid bronze 
wells; ascended to the apartments by the fa- 
mous “ giant's stairs,” 
“ Down which the grizzly head of old Faliero, 

Rolled from the block,’’— 
the terrible lions’ mouths yet to be seen in the walls 
near the top of the stairs, like post-oftice letter 
boxes; the fatal denunciations were received 
through the aperture into the council-room, The 
Sala del Maggior Consiglio, the largest hall; of 
magnificent dimensions,—now contains the Li- 
brary of St. Marc ;—ceiling gorgeously ornament- 
ed and painted by great artists ;—workmen now re- 
novating it: walls covered with fine large paint- 
ings by Venetian artists, representing noted 
scenes in Venetian history, interesting as among 
the earliest oil paintings on canvas—and at one 
end is the great painting of Paradise, by Tinto- 
retto,—largest picture ever painted,—S4 feet by 
34; rather more come-at-able than Michael An- 
gelo’s,—but stil] the effect is not overpowering. 
As to the battles and sea fights of blind old Dan- 
dolo, and the doings of the other Doges and the 
contemporary popes—they are all in this hall, 
figured as large as life; complete series of heads 
of the Doges; and other notabilia. Proceeded 
on through several smaller halls,—Salas Scruti- 
nio, Collegio, Quattro porte, Bussula, &c., all 
filled with paintings, chiefly by Tintoretto, 
Titian, Bassano, and Paul Veronese. Then we 
were led to the Pozzi, or dark dungeons, which 
tell so many horrible tales of secret tribunal 
cruelty, and were contrived to suit the govern- 
ment which needed them: victims who had 
confessed were in one range, and those whose 
confession was yet to be tortured out of them 
were in another. Venetian history and romance 
has its chief laboratory in this building. Our 
gondolier waits for us under the Bripce of Sicus, 
and we stepped into the boat with 

“A palace and a prison on each hand, 
And saw from out the waves the structures rise, 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand.” 


It is curious how literally this is true; the 
stately palace is built directly out of the water; 
its very wails are washed by the sea—and the 
prison is just so also,—the canal between being 
only about 25 feet wide. As the prison is a pri- 
son still, no admittance for honest people on the 
bridge. Gondolier sculled us along by the Pi- 
azza into the Grand Canal; passed the Dogana, 
landed at the church of Santa Maria della Salu- 
ta, built by the Senate as a thank-offering for 
the cessation of a pestilence; very pretty, and 
has pictures of value ; on board again, and passed 
several noted palaces,—Contarini, Rezzonico, 
Foscari (vide Byron’s tragedy), Balbi, Mocenigo 


(where Lord Byron lived in 1815), Pisani (of 


arabesque Gothic), and Barbarigo: here we 
pulled up to the steps and landed, or rather 
** stepped in” to see Fitian’s Magidalen—so fa- 
mous, that it has been classed among the first six 
or seven of the greatest pictures in the world ; for 
ourselves, we were not convinced; the palace 
looks dilapidated, and has a huge lot of old 


traced a little down the canal, and stopped at | 
the AcapemraA delle Berne Anre,—-the great 
picture gallery of Venice; bere we saw many 
tine works of art—too many to note down—but 
remembered particularly Tintoretto’s Adam and 
Eve, and the Venetian Slave, delivered by St. 
Mark: Paris Bordone’s Fisherman giving St. 
Mark’s ring to the Doge—a very queer Venetian 
lezend, splendidly depicted :—a portrait, and 
some other fine works, by Titian; a curious pic- 
ture of a procession in Piazza St. Marco, painted 
by Bellini, in 1496; specimens of Giorgone, 
Murrano, Bonifazio, and others less known;— 
but above all, Titian’s great masterpiece, the 
Assumption of the Virgin; the coloring won- 
derfully brilliant, and well preserved—though 
it was found in the Church of the Frari, cover- 
ed with smoke and dirt—very large, and cer- 
tainly very grand and beautiful. Gondola again 
up the Grand Canal ; turned out of it to see the 
Church of the Frari, and its fine monuments; 
noted specially those of the Doge Foscari, Doge 
Pesaro, and sundry other Doges—all very gor- 
geous—but the most interesting thing here is 
the monument made by Canova to commemorate 
Titian, but now converted into a monument to 
Canova himself: it struck me as being very fine, 
though the critics don’t endorse it. Again on 
the ‘‘silent highway,” we came to the famous 
bridge, and stepped ashore on the island of the 
Rialto,--thinking how 


“ Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art” 


had thrown a romantic halo around the vers 
names of these famous spots. We walked up 
into the square before the church of San Jacopo, 
to take a survey of the place 


“ Where merchants most did congregate ‘” 


—now, this quarter looks dull and mean; St. 
Mark’s is a much fitter place to hold *change in: 
But 
“ Our's is a trophy which will not decay 

With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away, 

The keystones of the arch! though all were o'er; 

For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 
Next we passed the oriental looking Casa d’Oro; 
the Palazzo Coligni, now the Duchesse de Berri’s; 
the Palazzo Mantfrini (where there are some fine 
pictures, but this is not the day to see them), 
&e. &c., the church of Gli Scalri, profusely 
rich in fine marbles and gilding; and this 
brought us near the end of the Grand Canal. 
Returning, our gondolier pointed out the palace 
just purchased by T'aglioni (who has alsoa villa 
on the La‘e of Como: a danseuse of taste, with 
gold enough to gratify it), and the Palazzo Gri- 
mani, now the post-office, a very handsome mo- 
dern edifice. Some of the older palaces, by the 
way, look deserted and shabby enough. Again 
in the grand Piazza, we looked for a moment at 
the interior of St. Mark’s:—a strange piece of 
elaborate and gorgeous, but rusty and Patlandish, 
splendor; one can hardly make out what it is 
like—certainly not like anything else called a 
church. It is so oriental with its domes and 
decorations, that it is much more a mosque than 
a cathedral. The doorways have an immense 
number of sma}l| pillars in clusters, with alcoves 
above them in mosaic; andthe ceilings in the 
vestibule and church itself are in the same style, 
—mosaic on a gold ground. Then there are 
verd-antique and marble columns in all varieties 
—bronze figures, side chapels, with splendid 
tombs, and every possible species of ornament 
and decoration—producing no unity or harmony 
of effect, but distracting and puzzling you at 
every step: to describe them all would take a 
book, In the vestibule we found the red stone 
in the pavement, which marks the spot where 
Pope Alexander IIL. settled his quarrel with the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, by putting his 
foot on the prostrate potentate’s neck, saying, in 
Scripture words, ** Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and adder.” An agreeable reconciliation, 
truly! 

“Tn that temple porch 
Did Barbarossa fling his mantie off, 








painted canvas, sadly in want of cleaning. Re- 


Of the proud Pontiff—thus ut last consoled 
For flight, disguise, and many an aguish shake 
On his stone pillow.” 

Times are changed since then ; 


“ The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns. 

A conqueror tramples where an emperor knelt.” 
But St. Mark must be examined again, for now 
it is dinner time. 

Evening. Strolled into the Piazza St. Marco, 
now brilliantly lighted, and filled with grcups 
of all nations, including many turbaned orientals: 
—took a cup of coffee at Florian’s, for the sake 
of learning from Galiguani what the rest of the 
world is doing; another Yankee victory in Mex- 
ico was the best piece of news, and would have 
been better yet, if one had been sure that it was 
right there should be any fighting there at 
all. Now fora moonlight sail in a Venetian 
gondola—the ne plus ultra of pretty things—not- 
withstanding 

“In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear: 

Those days are gone, but Beauty still is here.” 
The whole scene near the Piazza and on the 
Grand Canal is so romantic and so peculiar, that 
in such a bright, soft evening as this, gliding si- 
lently along over the moonlit water, one can 
easily conjure up the times when Venice was in 
all her glory, 


“The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy !” 


Finished this active day by a walk through the 
narrow labyrinth of the Meceria, and wondered 





VENUS. 
A REPLY TO LONGFELLOW'S POEM ON MARS, IN THE 
“VOICES OF THE NIGHT.” 
Tuov lover of the blaze of Mars, 
Come out with me to-night, 
For I have found among the stars 
A name of nobler light 


Thy boast is of the unconquer’d Mind, 
The strong, the stern, the still, 

Mine, of the happier heart resigned 
To Wisdom’s holy Will. 


They call my star of beauty’s name 
The gentle Queen of Love; 

And look how fair its tender flame 
Is flickering above. 


O Star of peace, O torch of hope, 
I hail thy precious ray, 

A diamond on the ebon cope, 
To shine the dark away. 


Within my heart there is no light 
But cometh from above, 

I give the first watch of the night, 
To the sweet planet, Love, 


The star of Charity and Trath, 
Of cheerful thoughts and sage, 

The lamp to guide my steps in Youth, 
And abies mine old Age. 


O brother, yield ; thy fiery Mars, 
For all bis mailed might, 

Is not so strong among the stars 
As mine, the Queen of Night. 


A queen to shine all nights away, 
And make the morn more clear, 

Contentment gilding every day, 
There is no twilight here. 


Yea; in a trial world like this, 
Where all that comes is sent, 

Learn how divine a grace it is 
To smile and be content. 


Martin F, Tupper. 





And, kneeling, on his neck received the ioot 





Albury, July 10, 1847, 
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TO 8. 8. OSGOOD. 
SUGGESTED BY AN UNFINISHED PICTURE. 


ForGive my weaker spirit if it sigh 

To see thee—careless of what others call 

Renown—toil on with rapt, thrill’d heart and 
eye, 

Thy very life to thy loved task in thrall. 

I sigh, while calmly silent thou dost smile, 

Kindling the canvas with thy sou/ the while! 

Yet oh! believe, the sizh is worthy thee; 

It is not breathed because thou bend’st no knee 

For praise or gold—because thy pride would 
shame 

To bribe the hireling critic’s supple pen, 

That moves obedient to its master’s chains ; 

Because thy soul serene in power, disdains 

The common meed that Genius earns of me; 

No—the lone eagle sunward soars for glory, 

Above the rainbow’s evanescent story, 

And thou, my gifted one! I know thy name, 

The great and good shall keep—Thou shalt not 
stoop to Fume ! 


F. S. 0. 
Che Hine Arts. 


THE ART-UNION PICTURES, 


Many of these pictures have already been no- 
ticed in the criticisms on the Academy Exhibi- 





tion, in former numbers of this journal, and | 


will therefore be omitted in the present notice. 
There are many others which we wish we 
could refrain from mentioning, since we can- 


not justly speak well of them; but that what- | 


ever has been deemed worthy of purchase by 
the Art-Union, ought to be worthy at least of a 
word either or bad, flung at them. 

No. 1. Jolly Fiat Boat Men, and No. 91, 
Rafismen Playing Cards.—G. C. Bincuam. 
The first of these subjects has by some fatuity 
been selected by the committee, to be engraved 
for distribution to the members of the present 
year. The painting is not now on the walls, 
and as few probably of the subscribers have 
seen it, we are sorry to inform them that the 
opinion we formed of it last year, when it was 
exhibited at the rooms for a few days, wasthat 
it was a vulgar subject, vulgarly treated, that 
the drawing was faulty aud the composition ar- 
per amiga 9888 a most unworthy and un- 
fortunate selection. Were it not somewhat 
redeemed by the engraving of Huntington’s 
Sybil, we should feel great commiseration for 
the members, that to the possibility of drawing 
some of the bad pictures was added the cer- 
tainty of getting a print of so low a charac- 
ter. Of Mr. Bingham’s qualities as a painter, 
however, No. 91 and another subject yet un- 
purchased, are a sufficient example. In color 
they are disagreeable, a monotonous, dull, dirty 
pink pervades every part; and in texture there 
is the same monotony. Flesh, logs, and earthen 
jug have the same quality of substance, the 
same want of handling. e think this must 
be produced by going over the colors when 
wet with a “softener,” in order to avoid hard- 
ness ; but we would rather see the figures as 
hard as statues than see light, shade, color, and 
texture swept thus into a mass of soft confu- 
sion. In composition, Mr. B. should be aware 
that the regularity of the pyramid is only suit- 
able to scenes of the utmost beauty and repose ; 


that when motion and action are to be repre-| 


sented, where expression and picturesqueness 
are objects sought for, proportionate departures 
must be made from this formal symmetry. A 
little study of the compositions of any of the 
great men of old, would do much towards cor- 
recting the artist’s faults in this respect. 

No. 2. Janetta Falls—J. F. Cnropsey. 
This is a faithful transcript from nature, too 
literal perhaps in the monotony of color, but in 


| every other respect full of the truth and beauty 


of her wildest scenes. We consider the rock- 
| painting in this picture far superior to anything 
|of the kind in the gallery, and almost equal to 
the best we have ever seen. Most of our 
| landscape painters have a conventional manner 
| of painting rocks, which they would find to be 
jutterly false if they would study them as Mr. 
| Cropsey has done these, direct from nature. 
| We should have liked the perspective better, 
had the point of sight been a little lower; as 
it is the water has rather an up-hillish look. 
| This artist is now abroad, and we look with 
;some anxiety for the arrival of the two other 
| pictures (7 and 8), commissioned by the Art- 
| Union, which are now ontheir way. So many 
of our young artists have been ruined by the 
old masters, that we feel some little fear even 
for the best. For Mr. C., however, we have 
iless than for any other; he loves and under- 
stands nature too well to believe that art can 
supply her place as a teacher of the landscape 
painter. 

Nos. 3, 45, 131, and 133. J. Hamirton. 
These landscapes are the productions of the 
studio alone; painted apparently to imitate 
water color sketches. The artist is altogether 
in the wrong path, and will never paint even a 
tolerably good picture till he sees the error of 
his way. 

No. 4. Pennsylvania Teamster. 19. The 
Eagle’s Nest ; and 30. Washington's Mission. 
Wittiam Ranney. here is a deal of bad 
| drawing in the first of these. The teamster 
appears to have but one leg, and there is very 
little indication that he is sitting on the back of 
his horse. The picture, however, is free and 
spirited. So with 19, though the rocks are 
artificially arranged. Mr. Ranney has not im- 
proved in his later pictures so much as he 
ought to have done. Every new picture by a 
young artist should show a long step in ad- 
vance; but his last picture, now at the Art- 
Union rooms, “The news of the battle of 
Lexington,” is not so meritorious as No. 30, 
Washington’s Mission to the Indians, exhibit- 
ed at the Academy. 

No. 5. Landscape; and 93. Washington in 
Stuart’s Studio.—J. Kyte. The Landscape 
has a good deal of merit. No. 93 is neatly 
painted, but there is as little made out of the 
subject as well could be. We advise the artist 
to paint it again and make a composition of it; 
as it is he has only given us full length por- 
traits of the two personages. 

No. 6. The Indian’s Vespers.—A. B. Dv- 
RAND. Durand’s pictures are always interest- 
ing, and always attract crowds of audiences ; 
but this does not please us. If we did not 
know that he was a thorough student, we 
should suppose that in the pictures he has 
painted during the last year he had been wil- 
ling to allow the reputation he has acquired to 
serve him instead of careful study. His pic- 
‘tures now want truth, there is hardly a single 
quality of it in this before us; they want puri- 
ty, of which this is entirely destitute. We 
fee] before it a stifling sensation, we breathe not 
“airs from heaven,’ bat the heavy mephitic 
atmosphere of swamps and fens. In many 
respects the painting is a mystery tous. We 
do not know why it should be called “ Ves- 

rs” any more than “ Orisons;” for if the 
right of the picture has a sunset sky, that of 
the left is the grey of early morning. The 
water is the worst painted of all; the waves 
are exact repetitions of each other, a quality 
which none that we have ever seen, possess ; 
the distant sea does not retire at all, the hori- 
zon is ap ently somewhere about low-water 
mark. the other parts of the picture are 











beautiful in execution—the foliage in the 
foreground and at the left of the picture 
is admirable. Beautiful as the scene is, 
and in composition so excellent, we would 
rather see one touch of nature than so much 
of Durand. If the public would say not 
only before his picture, but that of every 
other landscape painter, “it looks well, but is it 
true,” they would soon come to a better judg- 
ment in these matters than they seem to have 
arrived at hitherto. 

No. 7. Home inthe Woods. T. Cote. Here 
we breathe again. Here is the fresh moun- ~ 
tain air, the sun has not parched up the earth 
nor the dust soiled the foliage ; everything 
wears nature’s brightest apparel. “He who 
in the love of nature holds communion with 
her visible forms,” will feel that through such 
an interpreter as Cole, he comes nearer to her 
and learns to appreciate her better. ‘This 
scene of exquisite repose will recall the 
feeling of calm and quiet happiness that has 
stolen over him, when at the close of some 
summer day he has sat down to watch the 
sunny clouds float up in the western sky. 
We almost feel as if the cabin and its occu- 
pants were intruders. We want to get 
further into the picture and take them at our 
backs. The middle distance is beautifully 
painted, there is an individuality in the foliage 
seldom found in this part of the picture. The 
foreground is not so pleasing, yet we hard] 
know what we would alter. Altogether it is 
the most pleasing picture in the collection. It 
has been the tashion to believe, because 
Mr. Cole is the first landscape painter in the 
country (we can almost say the world), that 
he cannot paint figures. This is a false idea 
entirely. Where is the painter who makes 
landscape his particular department, that paints 
them better or even so well? Look at the 
inumerable figures in the “Course of Empire,” 
for every ill drawn figure you will find a score 
of ones. Perhaps if those of this picture 
had a little more force and substance, they 
would appear much better than they do. 

Nos. 8 and 9. The works commissioned 
from Brown and Huntington are not yet 
completed. Huntington’s picture is in pro- 
gress and nearly finished. We hear nothing 
of the bas-relief. 

No. 10. View near Peekskill, and 109. 
Scene in the Catiskills. R. Gicxoux. This 
artist has a free and dashing manner of get- 
ting at nature, which might be curbed some- 
what with advantage. When he came among 
us some years since, he had a t deal of 
the manner of the European schools, which, 
however, an intimate acquaintance with our 
scenery has almost worked out of him. The 
scene in the Cattskills is a pleasant picture, 
more subdued and quiet than his productions 
generally. 

Nos. 11, 16, 21, 99, 102. Landscapes. G. 
Inness. Inness’ pictures in the academy were 
below mediocrity, some of these are not much 
better. The later ones however, show some 
improvement, and evince more careful study. 

os. 12 and 13. Landscapes. W. 8S. 
Jewett. The first of these does Mr. Jewett 
very little credit, it is crude in color and harsh- 
ly painted. The second has been already 
noticed in this Journal. 

No. 13. The Young Pediar. J. H, Car- 
FERTY. Subjects of this class require a very 
refined treatment to make them interesting. 
This is a well-enough painted “ Young P 
lar,” but nothing more. 

Nos. 14 and 92. oe x H. hho 
In paintings of Fruit we look for great fidelit 
of Peitation as the principal good quality. We 
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do not find it in these pictures. No. 92 is 
rather better in this respect than the other, 

No. 15. View near Fishkill; and 128. Scene 
on the Hudson. C. P. Crancu. No. 15 is 
a picture very simple in material and charac- 
ter, but interesting for its truthfulness. It is 
a scene such as one sees on every hill-side by 
the Hudson, at almost any hour of the morn- 
ing. In execution it is hard, a fault which 
time and practice will correct. No. 128 is 
one of the artist’s earliest and consequently 
one of his worst pictures. In justice to him 
at least, it should never have been purchased. 
Nor should the committee so far forget the spirit 
of the Institution, as to purchase a picture at 
second-hand. 

Ivems or Ant.—Brown’s portraits of General 
Taylor and his suite are now on exhibition. 
They are excellent as pictures ; as portraits, 
they possess that individuality that convinces 
the spectator they are capital likenesses. The 
face of the old hero might, we think, have 
worn a better expression, he looks too surly for 
the General. 

The Antique School of the Academy is now 
open during the day, but few will avail them- 
selves of its privileges, unless it be also open 
during the evening, as has been the custom in 

revious seasons. The additional expense is 
but trifling compared with the immense benefit 
derived from the study of the Greek statuary. 
Most of our artists are so occupied throughout 
the day, that this new regulation of the school 
amounts almost to a virtual exclusion. ‘The 
Life School will be open shortly. There has 
been in former years a great want of a good 
model, which the council have taken steps this 
season to supply. ‘They should complete their 
good work, by furnishing a good female model, 
which the artists have not had for many years. 
We believe a question of morality has been 
raised among them on this subject, but if the 
public can bear the exhibition of Colyer, we 
see no reason for the squeamishness of the 
Academy. 

A portrait of Queen Victoria by the Count 
D’Orsay is in town, and will soon be exhibited. 
The notoriety of the painter may attract to it 
some attention. 


a 





@Works in Press. 


[From Capt. Henry's forthcoming work in the Press of the 
Harpers.—See Literary World, No. 35.) 

A Sosournn 1n Montrerty —The city is si- 
tuated“in a plain, open towards the south, and 
almost at the base of Sierra Madre, whose tow- 
ering peaks appear to overhang it. Directly 
north of the city, and between it and the moun- 
tains, flows the Arroyo Topa.» Entering the 
city, | was immediately struck with the num- 
ber of persons moving and getting ready to move. 
Everything that bore the name of an animal 
was packed, and all appeared to be making their 
way out of the city as speedily as possible. In 
every street we passed works of defence, nearly 
all barricaded, the barricades lapping each 
other, and ditches in front of each. Every 
house was a fortification. 

I rode to the Plaza, in which many of Gene- 
ral Worth’s division were comfortably quartered. 
The streets are well paved, and the sidewalks 
have flat stones. Inthe centre of the Plaza there 
is a neat fountain ; the houses are better built 
than any I have yet seen: each one has its 
garden enclosed by high stone walls, filled with 
oranges, pomegranates, grapes, and a profusion 
of flowers. The quantities of beautiful trees 
scattered about the citys the domes and minarets, 
give ita fairy-like aspect. A great deul of trait 
is exp: sed for sale in the Plaza; the grapes are 
delicious. ‘The market-men and women, with 
their quaint dresses, are already on the move, 








| 














and everything betokens an ample supply of ve- 
getables. 

Attracted by the sound of that everlasting 
Mezican bugle (whose first notes were given 
to us at the Colorado), I discovered the Mexican 
troops were marching out. I saw many of them 
pass. ‘The infantry were miserably clad, braw- 
ny, thick-set fellows, chiefly shod with sandals ; 
one regiment of lancers were as fine looking 
men as I ever saw. Their horses were inferior 
animals ; ene of ours could ride over three of 
them. The streets were filled with the follow- 
ers of the army, mounted on everything, from 
a decent mustang to an humble, uncomplaining 
donkey. Some of the officers’ wives, pic- 
turesquely wrapped in their gay-colored pon- 
chos, were slowly riding after their chivalric 
husbands. The main Plaza is still occupied by 
the enemy, to which we have no access, Gene- 
ral Ampudia left on the 25th, with two divisions 
of his army. 

I visited Arista’s Palace, which is directly 
under the hill on which the Bishop’s Palace is 
situated. Itisalong, low, white stone build- 
ing, beautifully finished, claiming no particular 
order of architecture, with flat roof, thick walls, 
and stone floors. At the back of the house is 
a portico twenty feet in width, and a garden 
that rivals Oriental magnificence. Double walls 
of white masonry, about three feet high, filled 
in with earth, laid out in fanciful figures, with 
fountains in the centre, roses, and numerous 
other plants, apparently growing out of the 
walls, and also in the enclosed space ; vases, 
with choice exotics, arranged round them; a 
bold stream of water, running through a plaster 
raceway, leads to a marble bath, covered with 
trellis-work, over which the grape and other 
vines clamber. In the rear of this are beautiful 
groves of orange-trees and pomegranates, and a 
fine vegetable garden. Imagine the whole 
tastefully laid out and kept in the neatest order, 
and you can form some idea of one of the retreats 
of this Mexican nabob. It has been turned into 
a hospital, in which the wounded of Worth’s 
division are lying. The oranges in the garden 
were kept for the wounded ; but immediately 
outside there was a wilderness of them, where 
every one picked what they pleased. Some of 
the houses occupied by the officers are very 
neatly, but simply furnished ; many of the walls 
are hung with mirrors and choice paintings. 


After riding over the city and examining 
minutely its defences, my only astonishment is 
how they could yield it. It is a perfect Gibral- 
tar. Lam safe in stating the enemy at twelve 
thousand. Monterey was, in fact, a walled city; 
for every approach to it was fortified. ‘The at. 
tacking force never exceeded six thousand. 
There remains for history to record the success- 
ful assault of a fortified city, strong in natural 
as well as artificial defences, by a force one 
third less than the besieged, at the point of the 
bayonet. At the eastern extremity, where so 
many of our brave fellows fell, my wonder is 
that any escaped. There is a system of bat- 
teries, the one defending the other. General 
Worth conducted his movements with judgment 
and skill. His motto on starting was, “* 4 grade 
or a grave.” He escaped the latter, and it is to 
be hoped he will obtain the former The army 
soon settled down, changed and regulated their 
camp-ground, so that in a few days there was no 
trace of the recent contest. 

Leaving the diary, | will give a connected 
account of our sojourn in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey ; and if my readers will follow me, will 
try to give them a more minute description of 
the city. After passing Arista’s Palace, do you 
see, to the west, that venerable-looking building 
upon a high hill? That is called the Bishop's 
Palace. The enemy occupied it. Towards the 
city some two or three heavy pieces were 
mounted in barbette. It is a quaint old pile, 
aud gives one quite a good idea of some of the 
smaller castles in Spain. Some seventy or 


eighty years ago it was the archbishop’s re- 
sidence, and many a gay cavalier and lady fair 
has been entertained at his hospitable board. It 





[Oct. 23. 
is now a ruin, fast crumbling awav; more in- 
teresting, perhaps, in its decay than in its glory. 

Directly back of the castle, do you see that 
height which towers above it? That is Fort 
Independence, which was stormed on the morn- 
ing of the 22d. Take it easy, for it is quite 
steep, and we will ascend. What a surpassingly 
lovely view bursts upon you, and how exten- 
sive! It is charming! You are perfectly 
captivated! To the north the whole Valley of 
the San Juan and its tributaries lies before you 
with all its rich fields of corn and sugar-cane ; 
and far-off in the distance the little town of 
Marin is indistinctly visible; and at your feet, 
embowered in orange groves, lies the fairy city 
of Monterey. Across the valley of the south, 
on the other side of the Topa, do you see two 
heights of less elevation than this, and which 
exhibit signs of having batteries erected upon 
them? They are the heights taken by General 
Worth on the 2ist. But look! look to the 
southwest, through that opening in the stupen- 
dous cliffs of the Sierre Madre; there lies the 
sweetest, dearest little valley in the world, 
through which the road to Saltilloruns Itisa 
rich garden, surrounded by magnificent, tower- 
ing mountains, with the Arroyo Topa meander- 
ing through its centre, looking in the distance 
like a thread of silver light. What a lovely, 
gorgeous scene! how completely language fails 
in its description! one can never tire of it; 
view it as often as you will, new beauties will 
be discovered. But what are these two mounds 
upon the apex of the hill? Tread lightly ; they 
are the graves of those who fell in battle. Here 
lie Captain Gillespie and Private Thomas (from 
Maryland) of his company. Can one conceive 
of a more appropriate spot for the brave and 
gallant dead to rest ? 

But let us hasten down, and we will be in 
time to see the Cathedral and Plaza. Here we 
are at it, after a pleasant gallop of three-fourths 
of amile. Into this large square most of the 
enemy had been driven before they sent in a flag 
of truce. On one side is ranged the captured 
artillery. Some twelves and sixes were beauti- 
ful pieces of English manufacture, and of as 
late date as 1842 Onthe eastern side of the 
Plaza isthe Cathedral. It is an immense pile, 
of no particular order of architecture. Its front 
is richly ornamented wth elaborate stucco- 
work ; its chime of bells is melodious, and an 
excellent clock warns the citizens of the flight 
of every quarter of an hour, Its interior is 
magnificent. The lofty pillars, groined arch 
ceiling, paintings and altars, with the gentle, 
soft light issuing from windows some thirty feet 
from the floor, cannot but strike the visitor with 
admiration and religious awe. There are seve- 
ral minor altars, the ornaments of which are 
very chaste, being carved and gilded work; but 
the grand altar is really magnificent. It is com- 
posed of one immense piece of rich carving and 
gold gilding, with many figures, heads of saints, 
and other holy personages. The effect is grand. 
{It must have cost much time and money in its 
construction. The floor is made of panels of oak, 
each panel lifting up and disclosing a vault for 
the dead. 

There are some very fine paintings, and some 
rascally daubs. When I first visited it, religion 
had fled from its walls ; it was used as a depét 
for ammunition; the quantity is immense, of 
every kind and description. The shells had 
their fuses driven, ready for firing, proving to us 
that the enemy must have calculated the dis- 
tance at which they expected to use them. Two 
of our shells exploded in the Plaza on the night 
of the 23d, and killed and wounded many. Had 
one exploded in the church, there is no deserib- 
ing the terrible loss that might have ensued. 
On the 3d of Octobe: service was held in the 
Cathedral; our chaplain, Mr. Rey, officiated. 
It was a strange, yet interesting sight, to see an 
American minister officiating at the altar of the 
e..emy, and around him, kneeling, men and wo- 
men of the country; on the battle-field we may 
be oppoved, but beiore the altar of our Redeemer 
all bow in mute adoration. 
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Before the expiration of the first week in 
October, the troops of the enemy had left the 
city. Several medical officers remained to 
attend to their wounded. In going over the 
eastern extremity of the city, and seeing the 
number of barricades, fortified houses, and re- 
doubts, it is inconceivable how so many escaped 
the first day’s fight. It was here the fierce 
battle raged, and all around are the graves of the 
noble dead. Strange that some of the brightest 
flowers of the army should have been selected! 
Morris, Barbour, Field, Irwin, Hoskins, Woods, 
Hazlitt, Terrett, Dilworth, Williams! Brave 
and gallant spirits! Each of you has a soldier’s 
sepulchre, and a page in the history of your 
country’s glory. 

General Worth, with his division, occupied 
the city, and Captain Miles was his executive 
officer. A rigid system of police was instituted, 
and every means taken to preserve order, which, 
however, proved at times unavailing, as many 
riots and murders occurred, which were not 
only disgraceful to the participators, but to the 
American name. ‘These disgraceful scenes 
were chiefly, if not wholly, enacted by the same 
few evil-disposed volunteers, for whom the 
weak discipline of that arm had no terror. The 
filthy condition of the streets soon gave place to 
cleanliness : the stores were opened, and, by 
their exposure of gay goods, gave the city a 
more cheerful appearance. Very few of the bet- 
ter class remained; at least, if they did, they 
kept themselves housed. 

I have yet to see a pretty girl; but in their 
place, at every corner, you meet with old 
women, whose wrinkles claimed for them an in- 
timate acquaintance with the last century. It 
is to be hoped the more genteel class will return 
when all is settled—when they find their rights 
are protected, and their municipal regulations 
not interfered with. 


The governor of the city called upon General 
Taylor to see what was to be his policy. He 
was told the military would not interfere, and 
he might pursue the even tenor of his way. 
The general told him he should call upon him 
for supplies, and should expect him to cause 
them to be promptly furnished. The governor 
was rather averse to that arrangement. The 
general told him he took that plan, it being the 
one pursued by the Mexican generals; that 
have it so he must; he was willing to pay for 
everything, and that he called upon him to save 
the sufferings that might be occasioned the 
people by his seizing his supplies; that we did 
not come here to war upon them, but to obtain 
an honorable peace, and that cash should be 
paid for all supplies. The sound of the word 
cash overcame all scruples, and I have no doubt 
all supplies called for will be promptly furnish- 
ed. Our cash and their promise to pay are en- 
tirely different things. The general and the 
governor separated with a very good understand- 
ing. 

icerel of our deserters were recognised in 
the ranks of the enemy, the most conspicuous 
of whom was an Irishman by the name of Riley, 
who has been appointed a captain in the artil- 
lery of the enemy. He was recognised by his 
old mess-mates, and passed them amid hisses 
and a broadside of reproaches The dastard’s 
cheek blanched, and it was with difficulty he 
retained his position on his gun. Even the 
enemy looked upon him with disgust, and one 
tall Mexican looked down upon him with an 
expression of countenance, as if he had said, 
** You are being paid for your rascality ; you 
have to stand it, old fellow!” Some few of our 
men were taken prisoners during the action. 
General Ampudia had them brought to him, and 
questioned them himself; after asking one of 
them our strength, number of cannon, &c , he 


wanted to know what effect his proclamation | the gallant men, by their blood freely shed in 


had made among our men; whether some of 
them had not been inclined to desert. ‘* Oh, 


no!” replied he, “they were not so green as | and consecrated one of the loveliest spots upon 


that.” The expression green being rather above 
the general's English, another interpreter was 
brought in to explain this monstrous word. This 











interpreter was a captain, who six months ago 
was a private in our ranks. When questioned to 
explain the word, ** Why,” said he, “* they were 
not such d—d fools.” (Mem—‘‘Green,” an Ame- 
ricanism, not well understood by Mexican gene- 
rals, signifying d—d fool. ) 

Walking through the streets, and perceiving 
a barber’s sign, I thought I would indulge in the 
luxury of a shampoo. I entered, and told him 
to shampoo me. I saw by his look he did not | 
exactly understand me, and as I could speak no 
Spanish, and he no English, I had to resort to 
signs, and flattered myself | had made my wants 
known. I sat me down, and in a moment dis- 
covered he had never performed the operation. 
Being in for it, I thought I would see what the 
fellow would do. He brought a basin, scooped | 
to fit my neck, and commenced washing my 
head with water. To explain to him that I 
wanted it well scratched, I had to operate my- 
self; and as by this time he had wet my shirt, I 
jumped up in utter disgust, dried my head, and, 
without the first drop of perfume, paid my 
quarter and * travelled,” determined to let the 
first trial satisfy me that the barbers of Monte- 
rey had not become sufficiently civilized to un- 
derstand the refined art of shampooing. 


About four miles to the north of our camp 
there is a sulphur spring. Its temperature is a 
hundred and ten degrees. It is situated upon 
the outskirts of a small village, in a gorge 
between two lofty mountains. A rude house 
has been constructed for the benefit of those 
who wish to bathe ; out of it you walk into the 








bath, which is directly over the spring about 
twenty feet square, with walls of sufficient 
height to make it private. The water is not 
sufficiently impregnated with sulphur to make 
it disagreeable, but enough so for medical pur- 
»0ses. The bath is truly delicious; everything 
is so perfectly rude and uncivilized about it, you 
can hardly apply the term luxurious, for you 
miss the many things requisite to make it so; 
such as dressing-rooms, and all the other little 
et ceteras, to make it perfection; but such as it 
is, it creates an additional enjoyment for those 
who may sojourn at Monterey. The man who 
owns the bath requires a small compensation 
for its use. When I visited it, women were 
washing clothes in the water as it flowed from 
the bath. What a fashionable resort an Ameri- 
can would make this spring. If well managed, 
the lovely scenery alone would insure a full 





house. There was a goodly number of people 
in the village; but the dogs outnumbered them, 
and made a desperate attack upon mine host. | 
Sabres and whips were put in requisition for his 
defence, and by dint of great exertion we kept 
him from being devoured. All the Mexican 
dogs have their ears cropped, and a surly look- 
ing set of devils they are. 

On the 12th I took my last evening stroll to 
the cemetery ; my heart was sad—filled to over- 
flowing. The innumerable happy hours spent 
with those whose existence is now only marked 
by a cross and grave rose vividly before me. 
Oh that I could recall you, my noble, my dear 
old friends! But, alas! ’tis vaintowish. Your 
fate, ere this, is sealed; and if the good and brave 
are granted happiness hereafter, surely a full 
mesure has been accorded to you! A depar- 
ture is always more or less attended with me- 
lancholy, for there is hardly that spot on earth 
where we have not formed some warm ties; 
where we have not received some acts of kind- 
ness ; where some friend in anticipation of our 
loss, has not exclaimed, *‘ [’m serry—very sorry 
you are going!” where some bright eye of wo- 
man has not been dimmed with departure’s tear ; 
but this spot, can any of us leave without feel- 
ings of the saddest nature? And yet why should 
we grieve? Have not our brother officers and 


storming the cannon’s dreadful fire, added 
another page to the glory of American arms, 


which the eye ever rested ? 
Sweet and gloriously brilliant was our last 











sunset at Monterey. From the rear of the ceme 











tery could be seen the Saddle Mountain; it was 
thrown into a deep, dark shade; its lofty peak 
appeared to be kissed by a dove-colored cloud, 
which anon extended itself, and formed a deli- 
cate bridge across the saddle. Turning to the 
west, the sky was all brilliancy; the ragged 
peaks of the Mitre Mountain were illuminated 
by a golden light, and the distant outline of the 
Sierra Madre, fringed with lofty pines, looked 
proudly down upon the quiet scene. But a 
soldier has no right to be sad; his duty is to 
tramp, tramp, fight, fight, not to brood over mis- 
fortunes, Farewell to the romantic city! Fare- 
well to the scenes never to be effaced from 
memory! Farewell to you, graves of my brother 
officers! would that you were with us! The 
memory of your noble deeds will nerve us in 
future battles. Thank God! the cross protects 
your precious remains from desecration, 


eae 


Extracts from New Books. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


(Selection from the Works of Palestrina, the Prince of 
Music, comprising Masses, Lamentations, Chants, Mo- 
tets, and Hymns, withan Accompaniment for the Organ 
or Pianoforte. Arranged by J. M. Capes. ‘T"he ,whole 
carefully revised by Vincent Novello, 


Tue London Atlas gives the following abridged 
account of the main subject of this work not yet 
republished in this country. 


“‘The birth of Giovanni Pierluigi (Palestrina), 
as calculated from the dedication of one of his 
posthumous works by his surviving son, took 
place in 1524, in the Campagna of Rome. The 
poverty and obscurity of his parents is beyond a 
doubt. At sixteen he entered as a pupil the 
school of harmony just established at Rome by 
the farnous Goudimel, where he had fcr his fel- 
low students some young men who afterwards 
obtained celebrity in the art—Animuccia, direc- 
tor of the singing in the papal chapel; Nanini, 
who established a school of counterpoint ; Merlo, 
surnamed Della Viola, &c. The results of this 
school, indeed, have through Palestrina been 
glorious for all connected with it. 

** For two centuries, the functions of the 
ecclesiastical composer, and even those of the 
chorister, had been entirely engrossed by the 
Belgians, the French, and the Spanish ; a preju- 
dice in favor of foreign talent prevailed, as at 
present, and under its weight, fortified by the 
opinion of ages, the Italians had to make their 
first essay. We need not be surprised that 
church music had never attained its true object 
amidst all the triumphs of Josquin and his con- 
temporaries and disciples, if we consult the 
ecclesiastical history of the day for the state of 
papal discipline and government. Foreign mu- 
sicians of jovial temperament, much flattered 
and caressed, naturally fell into the laxity pre- 
vailing in high places, and if they were led to 
make their masses diverting and amusing rather 
than sacred, they probably did not want encou- 
ragement in their object. They understood 
counterpoint, but not its legitimate application 
to the service of religion; they trifled with their 
art under a hundred vain forms and subtleties, 
their music was without expression, and the 
words of the sacred office were seldom heard. It 
was an ancient custom to introduce popular 
songs into the church as the canto fermo of 
masses covered by a fugued counterpoint. The 
Belgian and French composers delighted in this 
exercise, and the taste for it even reached the 
pontifical chapel during the time that Avignon 
was the seat of ecclesiastical government. But 
the custom degenerated into a licentiousness 
scarcely credible. Historians relate, however, 
that the words of obscene and lascivious songs 
were sung to melodies by a part of the choir as a 
canto fermo—while others sang Kyrie Eleison, 
Gloria in Excelsis, or Credo, in counterpoint. 
This state of things seems to justify the strictures 
of Cardinal Caraffa, afterwards Paul !V., who in 
a book that he published, observes, ‘ The church 
is so miserably degenerate, that it seems rather 
the church of the devil than of Christ.’ 
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“‘ The favorite air up to the age of Palestrina | 


was L’ Homme armé, and the masses of which 
that tune has formed the groundwork are too nu- 
merous to be reckoned, Even Palestrina himself 
in his youth submitted to the prevailing taste, 
and produced one mass on the favorite theme 
which he published in his first collection of 
music. These practices, however, received the 


censure of two councils—of Basle, and subse- | 


quently of the Council of Trent. Pope Pius VI., 
at the last sitting of the latter, December, 1563, 
nominated the Cardinals V itellozzi and Borromeo, 
in commission with eight of the chaplain singers 
of the pontifical chapel, to regulate church music 
for the future, which it had already been pro- 
posed to reduce to the Gregorian plain chant. It 
was decided that no masses or motets on mixed 
words should be admitted, and that masses com- 
posed on profane themes should for ever be dis- 
carded. he words of the text were also to be 
heard as indispensably requisite to devotional 
expression. In France, where they paid no 
attention to the Council of Trent, the old system 
was pursued, but not so at Rome. The com- 
mission of Cardinals and singers, still unable to 
come toan exact decision on church music, called 
in the aid of Palestrina for some model works 
which should reconcile ‘ the Majesty of divine 
service with the present exigencies of the art.’ 
Inspired by a holy enthusiasm, Palestrina, it is 
said, produced three masses in six parts, which 
were performed in the presence of Cardinal 
Vitellozzi, and esteemed among the wonders of 
human genius. The third, which excited the 
liveliest admiration, was afterwards published by 
Palestrina with the name of Pope Marcellus; 
and to this model of the true employment of 
sacred counterpoint is ascribed the merit of hav- 
ing saved church music from being reduced to 
the simple unisonous chant. 

** Dramatic effects and surprises form a source 
of the liveliest interest in historical reading, and 
we are at all times glad to receive them when 
free from the intrusion of mistrust. But this 
story brings us to the fortieth year of Palestrina’s 
life, when his style was formed, and he could 
already refer to many models. Why a mass 
composed so long after the death of Pope Mar- 
cellus was yet called by his name, has never 
been satisfactorily ascertained. This pontiff 
occupied the chair little more than a month, but 
in this time may have shown the composer some 
kindness ; and he who had been a suitor to 
many popes in succession for protection and 
encouragement to his art had rarely occasion to 
be grateful for their efficient aid. But we must 
here retrace our steps and resume our narrative 
in due order. 

«“ The first appointment of Palestrina on com- 
pleting his musical studies under Goudimel, 
was that of master of the choir boys in the 
Chapel Giulia. He had not been long in office 
before he married a lady to whom he was ten- 
derly attached. His wife Lucrezia brought him 
four sons, who, singularly enough, all walked 
in their father’s steps, and displayed a degree of 
the same talent for composition. The three 
eldest of these children died in their youth, in 
the first ripeness of their musical promise ; 
what their father thought of them we may 
imagine by his having included some of their 
productions in the second collection of his own 
works. Such a loss to a man who had none of 
the distractions of worldly grandeur, whose 
heart was knit to music and the sympathies of an 


humble hearth, is sufficient to color a life with | 


melancholy. His first work as the choir-master 
had consisted of four masses, in four parts, and 
one in five, dedicated to Pope Julius II!., who 
acknowledged the dedication by placing or 
rather thrusting, him in among the singers of 
the pontifical chapel, without any examination 
of the powers of his voice, and in direct oppo- 
sition to the provisions and regulations which 
concerned elections to the choir. It is possible 


that he had but little voice, as we shall hereafter | 


see. Notwithstanding the murmuring of the 
singers, mostly foreigners, his patron, Julius, 
maintained him in the choir as longs his own 


life lasted, which was barely five weeks from 
the date of the appointment. His successor, 
Marcellus II., seems also to have been of a 
friendly disposition to Palestrina, but he held 
the chair barely forty days. The only evidence 
of benevolence between this Pope and the com- 
poser is the name of Marcellus on one of the 
masses. 

** Paul IV., Cardinal Carafla, the reformer be- 
| fore alluded to, who had been in his youth a 
|votary of pleasure, and who commenced his 
| period of rule in a spirit of harshness and in- 
| tolerance, included, among other changes, a re- 
solution to expel all married singers from the 
|choir. Leonard Barre, Domenico Ferrabosco, 
} and Palestrina, all happened to be in this unfor- 
|tunate predicament. His Holiness expressed 
| himself in these singular terms :—*‘* The pre- 
sence of three married singers in the choir isa 
subject of great blame and scandal, the weak- 
ness of their voices renders them unfit to chant 
the holy office ; we break, discharge, and expel 
them from the number of our chaplain choris- 
ters.” Whether it is a general ora particular 
fact that married men have weaker voices than 
others, we will not stop to inquire, but merely 
observe that this unexpected and cruel resolu- 
tion cost Palestrina a severe illness. His com- 
rades in adversity, who had never been cordial 
with him before now, visited him and professed 
themselves his warm admirers. A pension of 
six crowns a month was conferred upon him, 





he succeeded Luppachino as Maestro di Cappella 
to the Lateran Basilica. His emoluments in his 
best years were only nine crowns a month—and 
it Was in extreme age that Pope Gregory XIV., 
moved to pity by his narrow circumstances, 
somewhat ameliorated them. 

** Among the beautiful compositions produced 
by him during the five years he held this ap- 


the Holy week Hecomposed also many madri- 
gals. It seems that he was too poor to publish 
his works at this time, but copies of them were 


Santa Maria Maggiore, where he held the 
musical direction for ten years, the most bril- 
liant of his life. The compositions which give 
occasion to the present biographical notice be- 
long to this period. It would be interesting to 
know what influence his genius had on his fa- 


for a time, held a similar appointment at Rome. 
He survived his old school companions, Ani- 
muccia and Nanini, and succeeded to their offi- 
ces, but from 1571 his means were decreased by 
one-half. That his whole career was a struggle 
with want will be seen from an affecting passage 
in the dedication of the first book of his Lamen- 
tations to Sirtus V.:— 

“*Holy father (he writes), study and cares 
; never consort well. To ask more than compe- 


with it one may easily defend oneself from other 
cares, and whoever does not has only himself to 
blame. But those alone who have the experi- 
ence can tell how hard it is to work to support 
oneself and one’s household in credit; and how 
much such a necessity distracts the mind from 
the study of the sciences and liberal arts, myself 
has always had occasion to know, and now more 
than ever. However, [ thank the divine good- 
ness that, notwithstanding my greatest struggles, 
I have never ceased the study of music; and it 
has ever been a seasonable relief and distraction 
to me throughout the career I have run, which 
| now approaches its termination, I have pub- 
, lished a great many compositions, aad the print- 
| ing of others is only retarded by my poverty; 
| for the expense of printing such large notes and 
| characters as may be serviceable for use in 
| churches is very great indeed.’ 
| “This is the confession of a master whose 
| works when once printed were multiplied in 
| rapid editions. Without occasional help from 
dedications he would scarcely have been able to 








publish at all. Philip II., of Spain, accepted 
the dedication of the first and second books of 
his masses, and Cardinal Hippolito D’Este that 
of a book of motets. Palestrina expired on the 
2d of February, 1594, fourteen years after his 
wife, the companion of his ill-rewarded career. 
His death-bed scene is fine—full of the visions 
of immortal fame. Having called his son, he 
said, ‘I leave you a great many unpublished 
works; thanks to the Abbé de Baume, to Cardi- 
nal Aldobrandi, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
I leave you also the means of printing them, 
which I beg you to do as soon as possible for the 
glory of God and the celebration of his worship 
in his holy temples.’ He was interred in the 
Basilica of the Vatican, with great honors, and 
with the inscription * Musice Princeps’ on his 
coffin. 

** The last work on which Palestrina was en- 
gaged was the revision of the chants of the Ro- 
man Gradual and Antiphonary by desire of Gre- 
gory XLII. He associated with him his pupil 
Giudetti in this undertaking, which death in- 
terrupted before he had proceeded far. His son 
completed it, but a dispute arose as to the con- 
tract, and the MS. was lost.” 

Glimpses of Books. 


Deartnu or Cuarves XII.—[Frederickshall is 





and with some reluctance continued, when in | 
October, 1555, two months after his expulsion, | 


made and his fame became gradually diffused. | 
On the Ist of March, 1561, he was transtated to | 
| in eight days,” said Mézret. 


lel. 


a small but important fortress in Norway. It 
was beseiged by Charles XII.; who felt much 
mortified by its obstinate defence, especially as 
the rapid approach of a severe winter threatened 
to drive his scldiers from the walls. On the 
night of the 11th of December, 1718, under a 
frost so intense that the most hardy Swede could 
scarcely resist its disastrous influence, Charles, 
in the undress of a simple officer, with the 
| Kevenhuller hat, buff gloves and enormous jack- 
| boots, which formed the characteristic costume, 


pointment are the Improperii of the office of | visited the trenches; and, dissatisfied with the 


| progress which had been made, sought out 
| Mégret, the chief engineer.]} 

On meeting him, the King made some bitter 
remark on the slowness of the works in the un- 
finished parallel. “ Sire, the place will be taken 
** We shall see,” 
replied the King, continuing his walk to the 
angle formed by the covered way and the paral- 
He then paused again; and, in order to 


| have a better view of the workmen, clambered 
| up the mound, and knelt on it for a while, rest- 


mous contemporary, Orlando di Lasso, who, | 


tence is to want moderation and temperance; | 


ing his elbow on the parapet. Behind him, 
and less exposed to the fire from the enemies’ 
batteries, stood Mégret, the engineer, and 
Siquier, the French aide-de-camp to the Prince 
of Hesse Cassel. Siquier had just arrived with 
despatches from the prince for Charles XII. 
Some paces further back were the Count 
Schwerin, the Count Posse, and the aide-de- 
camp Kulbert. Suddenly, the King gave a deep 
sigh, and fell dead on the parapet with his face 
towards the fortress. A ball had struck him on 
the right temple, traversed the brain, and forced 
his left eye from its socket. His last character- 
istic motion was to grasp the handle of his 
sword, 

[Did the fatal ball come from the hostile for- 
tress or from an assassin? Voltaire, on the 
authority of Siquier, asserts the former; but 
the Vicompte de Beaumont Vassy informs us 
that]— 

In a fit of delirium arising from fever at 
Stockholm, Siquier declared—* I am the assas- 
sin of Charles ; it was I who killed the King!” 
and then breaking from his attendants he coed 
to the window and besought pardon from an 
astonished crowd, collected by so strange an in- 
cident. Furthermore, a ball fired from the ram- 
parts could hardly have gone through the head 
from right to left: and, finally, the hat which 
Charles wore, still religiously preserved at 
Stockholm, seems obviously to have been pierced 
by a ball from a pistol of no very large dimen- 
sions.—Suweden from the time of Charles the 
Twelfth till that of Oscar the First. By the 





Vicomte de Beaumont Vassy. 
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Arts and Sciences. 


A COMPOUND ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, MADE 

BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST, 
WE have lately had the pleasure of examin- 
ing a Microscope of high power, with some 
account of which our readers may be interest- 
ed, both for the actual merit of the instrument, 
and for the circumstances under which it was 
made. 

Mr. Charles Spencer, of Canastota, in this 
State, visited our city about a year ago, and 
had, through the kindness of a Professor in one 
of our Schools of Medicine, an opportunity of 
examining a Microscope made by Chevalier of 
Paris, under the orders of the celebrated Jus- 
sieu, of the Garden of Plants. Spencer had 
never seen one of these instruments before, 
but, after a careful examination, he surprised 
the Professor, by remarking, with all the sim- 

lest confidence imaginable : “1 could make a 
tter microscope than that.” The person to 
whom this boast was made, often, during the 
next six months, amused his friends with the 
Yankee presumption of the back-woods artist, 
who so confidently claimed superiority over the 
first optician in France. The jest lasted but 
six months, however, for, at the end of that 
time, the Professor was invited to examine 
two lenses—one of high power, made by Mr. 
Spencer. To his unbounded astonishment, 
they proved to be of the highest order of excel- 
lence, and, as a reward to native ingenuity, he 
ordered from Spencer a microscope, to be mo- 
delled after those of Chevalier, and, of course, 
as much better as the Native could make it. 
This instrument has just been completed, and 
placed in the hands of the owner. 

It has already been examined by Professor 
Bailey, of West Point, who has no superior as 
a microscopist in this country; by Professor 
Torrey, who had long been in the habit of 
using one of Chevalier’s best instruments ; by 
Professor Clark, Dr. Gilman, and others of our 
savans, who all unite in pronouncing it excei- 
lent. Professor Bailey says it is “ decidedly 
superior to Chevalier’s,” and adds, that he 
could do all with it that he could with the 
Lowell Instrument at Boston. 

Thus has one of our countrymen, self-taught, 
and almost without experience (for Spencer 
has made but very few instruments, and not 
one on the model of this), taken his place be- 
side the oldest and most experienced opticians 
of Europe. We are happy to hear that he is 
already reaping the fruit of his labors. Pro- 
fessor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, has 
ordered a large Instrument—Dr. Clark two— 
and others we doubt not will follow. No man 
need hereafter import a foreign Instrument. 
We can add these to the number of our Do- 
mestic Manufactures. 


Mliscellann. 

SinGuLAR OccurRENcE.—On Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 10th, a very large audience attended the 
North Pearl st, Baptist Church, attracted in part 
by the fame and eloquence of the pastor Dr. 
Welch, and partly, we doubt not, in consequence 
of the announcement made from the pulpit in 
the morning, that the rite of marriage would be 
solemnized at the close of the service. 

The theme of the Rev. Doctor was the power 
and goodness of God, chosen as the basis for 
an appeal to the Christian charities and warm 
sympathies of his people, in behalf of the needy 
widow and children of the late sexton of the 
North Pearl st. Church, C. S. Morton, a 
colored man, who was noted for his estim- 
ble Christian character, habits of industry, strict 


the great majority of his class and complexion. 
The discourse was characterized by all the high 
and admired qualities which have placed Dr. 
Welch in the front rank of pulpit orators and 
extemporaneous preachers, and the appeal was 
not made in vain. In the midst of one of his 
happiest illustrations, and with voice and gesture 
admirably suited to the sentiment, he looked out 
upon the audience and exclaimed—* The Spirit 
and the Bride say, Comer !” 

The wedding party, having been notified of the 
time fixed upon for the performance of the nup- 
tial ceremony, had stationed themselves at the 
foot of the stairway, in readiness for the signal, 
which was to be communicated by the sexton. 
The latter, when he heard the exclamation, 
** The Spirit and the Bride say, Come !” and saw 
the gesture, verily believed the time for the mar- 
tiage had arrived, and immediately beckoned 
the party to approach. They promptly obeyed 
the summons, and bride and bridegroom, bride’s 
maid and groom’s-man, marched solemnly up 
the broad aisle to the pulpit! The Doctor was 
in the midst of his discourse, The whole audi- 
ence saw the awkwardness of the occurrence, 
many understood the true cause of the mistake, 
and all looked to see the preacher embarrassed 
and the nuptial party placed in a painful predica- 
ment. But in this they were disappointed, 
Closing the sentence thus curiously interrupted, 
Dr. Welch calmly stepped down from the pul- 
pit, and almost before the echo of his voice in 
the utterance of his discourse had died away, he 
was heard addressing the candidates for mar- 
riage in a manner most appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and in the beautiful style and fervid elo- 
quence for which he is so celebrated. The cere- 
mony over, the wedding party retired, and the 
preacher, as little disconcerted as if nothing un- 
usual had occurred, reascended into the desk, 
and taking up his subject at the precise point 
where he had left it (though he uses no written 
notes), proceeded to finish his sermon. So ad- 
mirably was the awkward incident managed, 
that we doubt whether the party occasioning it 
ever suspected anything wrong.—4/bany paper. 


One can easily believe that in a well-ordered 
despotism—a Byzantium, for instance—the 
Autocrat might die without the people being 
aware of it. The crowd of attendants press in 
and out of the palace as before; the guards 
remain at their posts, the viands are prepared 
and carried within, into the secret apartment ; 
also the wheel-work of government may con- 
tinue for a while to go on aiter the finger 
which put allin motion has ceased to act. A 
star has become extinct; but the messengers 
of its existence, its bright and glittering beams, 
continue for thousands of years to reach our 
eyes, and we are ready to swear to the exist- 
ence of the lost star. The same thing may 
happen with respect to the creations of super- 
stition. Surround the idol, however ill-formed 
it may be, with altars and females ; provide for 
it a long relay of servants of various gradations ; 
prescribe for these servants severe laws of sub- 
jection and submission, with peculiar customs ; 
add festival to festival, and let them mingle 
external pomp with a certain earnest and mys- 
terious import—and you will prepare for this 
mis-shapen image, superstitious followers and 
fanatical worshippers ; who are ready to swear 
to the divinity of their Monster, and put to 
death all who doubt. Through the power of 
these externals, heathenism endured a long 
succession of centuries, and yielded first to the 
destruction of its temple and the dissolution of 
its priesthood. Then first perished the belief 
in the old and gave place to a better faith, 
which, having been matured in silence and 
obscurity, at length superseded this blasphemy, 
and, instead of the dumb idol, revealed the true 
and living God, who is worshipped by no pom- 





integrity, and learning and intelligence beyond 





pous ceremonies.—F’rom the German of Jacolys. 


Mrs. Wortuincton.—T he Literary remains 
of the late Mrs. Jane Taylor \shereonig. ity 
with a memoir by William H. Cranston, a 
will be published during the ensuing winter or 
spring. The volume will contain about five 
hundred pages. 


Anmat Instinct.—The following addition 
to our quoted examples from Mr. Couch is stated 
in the Adelaide Observer, published in Aus- 
tralia, so that we see that animals in the newest 
world are as sensitive as those in the old. “A 
bird of beautiful plumage, which had been the 

ride of Mr. Ravan, of Hindley-street, not mere- 
y for its appearance, but for its correct articula- 
tion of many of the commonest phrases which it 
had been taught to repeat, as also for its warbling 
imitation of the old well known air ‘ The Wash- 
er-woman,’ last evening (to use the language of 
our mourning friend) ‘ took the sudks and died.’ 
This sensitive specimen of the feathered tribes 
of South Australia was a Port Lincoln parrot, 
and the immediate cause of its death is unequi- 
vocally attributed to the following cause. A 
pair of young birds of the same species, which 
Mr. Ravan had just obtained by the arrival of 
the Joseph Albino, had been put into the same 
cage on the evening before its decease, It was 
observed, immediately after the young birds 
claimed the right of roosting on the same perch, 
that the original occupier betrayed every symptom 
of animosity and jealousy, by pecking and other- 
wise intimidating the new comers; but tired out 
with a succession of these movements to defend 
his ancient rights, he grew melancholy, dropped 
from the perch usurped by feathered strangers 
—sat on the bottom of the cage during the night, 
and died in the hands of Mrs. Ravan in the 
morning !” 


Tue Baroness Von Arnim, Goethe’s cele- 
brated Bettina, has been condemned to three 
months’ imprisonment by the Criminal Court of 
Berlin, for trading as publisher of her husband’s 
posthumous works without taking out the neces- 
tay freedom, and paying the fees of a burgess ; 
and also for libelling the magistracy in her reply 
to the citation to do so, 


Recent Publications. 








** Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society. Vol. Il., Nos. 1 and 2.” Bartlett & 
Welford. 


Tue plan, adopted by several Historical So- 
cieties within a few years, of publishing month- 
ly or quarterly, a succinct account of their pro- 
ceedings, promises to be of essential service to 
future historians. 


Many highly interesting documents which, 
from their detached character, brevity, or other 
circumstances, might not be deemed admissible 
into the more important publications of these in- 
stitutions, are thus rescued from the oblivion in 
which they may have rested for years, and pre- 
served in a way that renders them available to 
the public at trifling expense, and with a vast 
saving of time to the historical inquirer who 
would otherwise be obliged to seek them in va- 
rious depositories. 


The previous volume of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society’s proceedings (200 pages Svo.), 
besides their regular transactions, brought down 
to September, 1546, contains much important 
matter bearing upon the history of the State, and 
several original papers of more general interest 
never before in print; and the two numbers of 
the second volume which we have received, in- 
dicate a continuance of the zeal and energy 
which have characterized the institution from 
its organization. 

In the first number we have, besides other 
documents, the ‘* Proceedings of the Govern- 
ment of New York, from December, 1675, to 
October, 1678, in relation to the settlement and 
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jurisdiction of Major John Fenwick, in West Jer- 
sey,” from the records at Newcastle, Delaware ; 
detailing some of the high-handed measures of 
Sir Edmund Andros—and also a minute “ Diary 
kept during the expedition of General Sullivan 
against the Indians in 1779, by Lieutenant 
William Barton, attached to the New Jersey Bri- 
gade,” with confirmatory extracts from a Journal 
kept during the same expedition, by Dr. Ebene- 
zer Elmer. This Diary is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the period to which it 
relates. Its unvarnished details furnish vivid 
impressions of the border warfare, which 
wrought such thorough devastation among the 
Indian settlements ; and, in the trials and diffi- 
culties recounted, afford abundant evidence that 
the complaints of General Sullivan, respecting 
the inadequate supplies furnished his army—for 
which he was at the time greatly censured—were 
not without foundation. 

The second number brings the proceedings of 
the Society down to May last, and contains the 
Annual Address of the President at the meeting 
in January, and an original Diary of Events in 
Charleston, S.C., from March 20th to April 20th, 
1780, while the city was besieged by the British. 
The author, Mr. Samuel Baldwin, is yet living 
in Newark in his 93d year. 

We commend this periodical, and the similar 
publications of the societies of New York and 
Pennsylvania, to the patronage of all who feel 
an interest—and who does not ?—in the histori- 
cal literature of the country. 


Views and Reviews. 
Simms. First and Second Series. Library of 
American Books. Wiley & Putnam. 


Mr. Stmos is one of the very few professional 
authors, who hail from the other side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line; more than that, he is one of 
the still smaller class of really excellent writers 
we owe allegiance to, at the South—a list that 
comprises no other names among those of settled 
reputation and undoubted talent (throwing out 
legal and political authorship, in which the 
South, Virginia and South Carolina especially, 
is strong) than those of Legaré, Simms, Tucker, 
Coke, and Wilde. In Oratory the South is rich, 
has been, since the days of Henry, but the print- 
ed oratory of even Wirt is not quite the thing 
compared with the closeness of Webster ; while 
Preston, Calhoun, Clay, Wise, &c., all most 
effective orators, are not strictly authors. In 
conversation much of the talent of the South is 
exhibited. But both oratorical and conversa- 
tional ability have detracted from the triumphs 
of authorship ; which, achieved in solitude, and 
whose rewards are remote, lacks the impulse 
and excitement requisite to arouse the energies 
and genius of the Southerners. 

Without disparagement to their Elliotts and 
Middletons, and other contribtors to the reviews 
of the South, we think we may say that Mr. Simms 
is the chief representative of Southern literature. 


Politics and the Bar draft most of the nen of 
talent at the South into their ranks, and leave 
few mere litterateurs. Thus was it with Legaré. 

Mr. Simms is their sole writer, except Mr. 
Poe, we can remember, whose prose fictions 
have become part and parcel of our literature ; 
for we claim Kennedy and Bird as belonging to 
the Middle States; we allude particularly to 
his admirable fictions, collected under the title 
of the Wigwam and the Cabin. They are truly 
American in subject, and even sectional, which 
in an American writer of fiction is undoubtedly 
amerit. For in our extended country, it would 
be next to impossible for a writer to identify 
himself with the individualities of the different 
quarters. f 

One has identified himself for ever with 
Dutch New York and the banks of the Hudson ; 
others have made the Mississippi Valley alike 
the field and the theme by which they are best 
known in letters; while at least a score have 
riveted their names to the storied rocks of New 
England. And the time will come when every 
State, as well aseach section of the Union, will 
have found its peculiar painter and historian. 


By Wm. Gilmore 
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Simms has taken his native State, South} military judgment, and the best qualities of a 


Carolina, and iis neighbor Georgia, more particu- 
larly under his protection, extending his regard 
as far south as Florida, and west to the 
Mississippi. 

The Life of the Planter he necessarily knows ; 


the character and traits of Indian and Negro, he | 


knows as well, and he has made many capital 
studies from each. The scenery of those regions 
he paints with skill and power, derived from 
familiarity and love. 

It is one of Mr. Simms’s boasts that he is a 
sectional writer, and he has devoted himself 
manfully to developing the resources of the 


South, and advocating its prominent institutions. | 


But it is in his character as critic and review- | 
er, that we are now to regard our author, who | 


has selected a volume of his papers from maga- 
zines and reviews, Northern and Southern. 
The judgment and literary art, the imaginative 
writer has displayed in his best fictions, he dis- 
covers in these critical essays. 

As a critic, the author is rather hearty and 
comprehensive, than fine and subtle ; generally 
sound and just, he is always most sincere and 
honorable. We know not a more independent 
and honest critic, though we are inclined some- 
times to dissent from his judgments. He is in- 
variably clear and direct, frequently vigorous 
and at times eloquent. There is manliness and 
force in all he writes. He sins more in exuber- 
ance than in any other way. But this is one of 
the original sins of review writing. 

The fact that the critic discusses large and 
important questions, should excuse a tendency 
to dogmatism, and an occasional too rapid and 
too wide generalization. 

The critic is as national as the poet. Mr. 
Simms is truly American. The subjects of this 
collection from Americanism, the first paper, to 
the last, are purely American. For the body of 
the collections we have the Epochs and Events 
of American History as suited to the purposes of 
Artin Fiction ; Literature and Art among the 
Aborigines (Simms is the Cooper of the South, 
as to Indian character; Daniel Boone, a 
sketch of the Great Hunter ; and in one of Mr. 
Simms’s most fortunate walks; personal bio- 
graphy; Prescott’s Mexico; Writings of Cooper 
(we think this is, perhaps, the best review ever 
written of Cooper). Mrs Trollope is handsomely 
shown up; and the case of Major André justly 
stated for perhaps the first time. Weems is 
happily painted. The American Sagas of the 
Northmen is an interesting account of the sup- 
posed early discoverers of our continent, 


The Gem of the Season. 1848. An elegant 
illustrated annual, early in the field. Leavitt, 
Trow & Co. 

AMONG its contents are some pleasing bio- 
graphical sketches, and we are happy to see the 
custom revived of reprinting fine standard 
poems, as (in this case) the exquisite verses of 
Lady Anne Lyndsay, and the touching Gipsy’s 
Malison of Charles Lamb. We observe also an 
article by Dr. Cox, on the relative position of the 
lady and gentleman in a marriage ceremony. As 
the learned Doctor is unequalled in the grnce 
and propriety with which he conducts such 
ceremonies, his opinions on this subject are en- 
titled to great weight. 


The Mirror of Life. Lindsay & Blakiston : 
Philadelphia. 240 pp. Svo. 

INTENDED to present to the view of its 
readers the various steps of life’s progress, from 
infancy to age. The contents are by American 
writers. The paper on which this volume is 
printed is uncommonly good, and almost equal 
to the best English paper. 


Life of General Marion. Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton: Philadelphia. 

Marion was pre-eminently the most efficient 
partisan leader of the South. He ranks with 
Paul Jones, the hero of the Ocean, and such 
gallant officers as Putuam, Wayne, Stark, and 
Allen. Yet, with all his generous qualities and 


brillant courage, he had a masterly, practical 


| true man and American citizen. We are glad 
, to see a popular illustrated life of him, which 
we hope will be universally read. Few Ame- 
rican patriots have left a better model of conduct, 
in their self-denial, prudence, decision, and in- 
corruptible integrity, than Marion. Every 
schoolboy should have nis history: every 
American cherish his memory. 


The Fairy Bower; or, the History of a 
Month. Appletons’ Literary Miscellany. 

A PLEASING and instructive domestic tale, for 
those to whom it is more particularly addressed, 
the young and inexperienced. Itcontains much 
just moral satire, good natured, and kindly in- 
tended, with a fund of sensible reflection and 
counsel, 


Boston: Gould, 
Svo, Elegantly 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. 


Tuts is a very handsome reprint of this use- 
ful work ; the best and almost sole popular cata- 
logue raisonnée of English literature with which 
we are acquainted. 

It is rather late in the day to add anything in 
the shape of critical remark on a book which 
has made its way everywhere, and has obtained 
its full meed of praise. We can but subjoin a 
few strictures, which have occurred to us. 
Chambers is a canny Scot, and keeps a bright 
look-out for his national worthies From the 
earliest Scotch poet, down to the last new no- 
velist or reviewer, he has carefully recorded 
every name of interest He has given their full 
due to his countrymen, and is at some pains not 
to underrate the least of them. 

The Cyclopedia is not only a most excellent 
popular catalogue raisonnée, but also useful as a 
book of selections in prose and verse. In this 
respect we like it better than Dr. Knox’s Elegant 
Extracts. And for early prose writers, we 
would place Chambers above Burnett, as fuller, 
and giving better specimens. As a collection of 
fine minor poetry, also, this work is highly va- 
luable, and from it an elegant and choice antho- 
logy might be selected. 


The criticism is clear, sound, and sensible. 
The compiler makes no pretence to originality 
or sound judgment. But he forms good opinions 
at second hand, and has generally consulted the 
best authors, contemporary and later—as Ellis, 
Warton, Percy, Ritson, on early prose and ballads, 
and other poetry, down to the Elizabethan era, 
Since then, Aubrey and Spenser, Fuller, &c ; 
Jonhson, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt, 
culling largely from the Retrospective Review. 

No original writer would be likely to under- 
take so long a work as the History of English 
Literature, in a consecutive narrative, the dif- 
ferent periods having been already well, often 
thoroughly, treated heretofore. So the task to 
be effected must be left to a judicious compiler. 
Mr. Chambers has made up just the most 
popular manual for the general reader, and the 
consummate book for the scholar; not an inde- 
pendent treatise or criticism, but a pleasing me- 
lange of biography, criticism, and extract. 

We hope the republication of this book may 
beget a fresh curiosity for the facts of literary 
history, especially those that concern English 
literature, and revive the memory of authors 
of different grades of genius, and in the various 
departments of literature. 


We have a common property in the literature 
of England up to our era of Independence, 
surely if not beyond that; and its history should 
certainly be widely disseminated among our 
people. 


Elementary Arithmetic. Higher Arithme- 
tic. Llements of Algebra, for Schools. Ele- 
ments of Geometry. Elements of Algebra, 
for Colleges. By G. R. Perkins. Utica: A. S. 
Merrell. 


THese neatly printed volumes are prepared by 
Professor Perkins, of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment of the New York Normal Scho 'l. 
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Napoleon: His Army and his Generals: 
their unexampled military career. With a 
Sketch of the French Revolution By an 
American. Il|lustrated with numerous elegant 
Engravings. New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co., 
191 Broadway. 1847. 

‘“*THis work advances no greater claim to 
public consideration than that of a compilation,” 
says the Preface. The authorities, to whom the 
compiler is indebted, are Scott, Lockhart, 
Clarke, and other English authors; of course it 
is a condensed English view of the subject, and 
may be useful to those who have not time to con- 
sult the larger works, as also, generally, in with- 
standing the Napoleon mania recently revived. 
The errors of the book must be charged on the 
Scottish historians ; the editor’s part seems to be 
faithfully and judiciously performed. It is a 
neat, popularly ornamented volume—a good off- 
set and counterpart to ‘* Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals.” But the market is already glutted with 
military sketches ; booksellers’ shelves and par- 
lor tables are assuming the appearance of one 
universal, militia, parade day, with so many 
generals and their staffs in cloth and gilt. We 
would suggest to book-makers, and peace-men 
especially, that it is time to make a new hit by 
dashing off some spirited volumes, labelled 
**Howard and his Compeers,” ‘* Wilberforce 
and his Friends,” or even “ St. Paul and the Dis- 
ciples "—popularly shown up. 


A Dissertation on the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ and Melchisedec, in three parts; to- 
gether with various essays, By James Gray, 
D.D. New York: George Carter. 

AN inquiry into a recondite question of Scrip- 
ture, together with seven well-written Essays 
and acollection of ‘“* Proverbs for the people.” 
The Essays are on the Life of Christ, of John the 
Baptist, review of Southey’s Life of Wesley, 
Christian Unity, Holy Spirit on the Heart, “ Let 
it alone,” Advice to a young man, Divine Sove- 
reignty. The late Dr. Gray is highly esteemed 
as a divine and a writer, and his dissertation was 
and is approved of by theologians, among whom 
may be mentioned the late Dr. Mason. The 
question—‘* Who was Melchisedec ?” is far more 
intricate than the proverbial one as to the parent- 
age of Zebedee’s children. For our own part, 
we will only hazard a pun, and a comment in 
extempore Latin. Concludamus ut quam Mel- 
chisedecum fuisse rezem Salem (i. e. pacis) 
dicitur, tam requiescit in pace, fine dierum certe 
habito; et bene est, quia, siadhuc ejus aetatem 
aget, certissime tot opiniones de ipso, sacerdota- 
lem gravitatem ejus admodum perturbarent. 

Puritanism not Genuine Protestantism. Be- 
ing a Review of “ The Puritans and their 
Principles, by Edwia Hall.” By the Rev. A. 
B. Chapin, M. A. New York: Stanford & 
Swords, 139 Broadway. 1547. 


Tue title of this little volume sufficiently ex- 
plains itself, It is an attempt to prove that Pu- 
ritanism or ‘* Sectarianism” is a ‘‘ disease” of 
Protestantism ; it is succinct and clear in style, 
and abounds with quotations and authorities. 
For the rest, we at present leave the question to 
the parties concerned, and their organs. 


A Budget of Letters, or Things which I saw 
abroad. Buston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co, 1547. 
12mo., pp. 470 

Books of travel are such doubtful experiments, 
that publishers usually look askance at them, 
when presented in menuscript, and there must 
be some special attractiveness about the author 
as to matter, in order to induce them to enter- 
tain the idea of publication. How it may have 
been with the present * Budget” we don’t pre- 
tend to say, but we must honestly confess that, 
had it been our lot to decide in the matter, we 
should have been very likely to advise the author 
to resist still longer the importunity of friends 
and companions, to print the letters which she 
wrote from abroad to loved ones at home. In 
sayipg this, we mean not in the least to detract 
from the merits of the Letters. The author is 
a lady of good sense and fair acquirements, 
writes easily and fluently, and expresses herself 





in general happily. We have no fault to find 
with her sentiments ; her views of foreign sce- 
nery, customs, habits, &c , we entirely accord 
with; and had we the personal interest in her 


journeyings, which filled the bosoms of friends | 


and relatives, we should prize the record of 
them, no doubt, as highly as they do. 
evident that this is only negative praise. 
cannot say that we here find any original or 
striking views of national habits, characteris- 
tics. or moral and political condition; we read 
nothing but what every traveller may and does 
say, in his or her letters, out of which hundreds 
of similar volumes might be made; and we do 
hot find that the lady-author’s experience varied 
much from that of every one who goes to 
England, France, Italy, and Switzerland, and 
spends a few weeks and months in going through 
the usual amount of sight-seeing and the désa- 
grémens of European life and manners. On 
some accounts it would have been better to have 
confined the Letters to the limited circle to 
which they were originally addressed ; perhaps, 
however, the public will not be displeased to 
have another volume of sensible and agreeable 
remarks, by a lady, on matiers and things abroad, 
and like our countrymen will generally sink the 
critic, in the devotion to sentiment of the man. 


Life of Godfrey William von Leibnitz, on 
the Basis of the German work of Dr. G. E, 
Guhrauer. By John M. Mackie. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845, 


Mr. Mackxrr, of Providence, R.I., is one of 
that growing class of gentlemen in our country 
whose business is literature ; a class, too, which is 
beginning to be accorded some of the very high 
respect which, in every community, it should 
receive. 
densed the original materials furnished by Dr. 
Guhrauer, and has presented them in a new 
form. His work fills a gap in American and 
English libraries ; and that it fills it well, has 
been acknowledged in England, where it has 
just been republished. Of the illustrious Ger- 
man genius, who is the subject of his labors, 
Mr. Mackie, in a modest preface, says—‘‘ He 
was the great thinker of his age in Continental 
Europe; he was the founder of modern Ger- 
man philosophy ; he exerted no unimportant in- 
fluence on the general civilization of his coun- 
trymen; and by his varied learning, together 
with his untiring zeal in the cause of letters, he 
gave a new impulse to every department of use- 
ful study, and thus ‘yoked all the sciences 
abreast.’ I therefore indulge the hope, that a 
Life of Leibnitz, in the English language, may 
prove an accession, however small, to the cause 
of letters and of science.” 


The task, thus undertaken, is executed with 
clearness and elegance. The vast and multifa- 
rious labors of Leibnitz—embracing the natural 
sciences, politics, history, and theology—are 
well described, The philosopher, and the era 
in which he was a chief worker, are brought 
distinctly before the mind of the reader, who 
closes the volume with thanks to the research 
and scholarship that have instructed hitn in so 
agreeable a form. 


The Prophecy of the Santon, and other 
Poems. Worcester: Edward Livermore ; New 
York: Henry Kernot. 

Tue illuminated covers, and handsome type 
of this volume, remind us of Ticknor’s Poetical 
Series, published in Boston. It appears, how- 
ever, from the title-page, to have originated in 
that flourishing town which the people of Mas- 
sachusetts call “the heart of the Common- 
wealth.” Without any exalted pretensions, the 
poems are creditable to their author; many of 
them are musically versified, and there is a sense 
of beauty and true moral feeling indicated 
throughout. We recognise several of the effu- 
sions, such as “ Little Nell,’’ that have success- 
fully passed the ordeal of the magazines. The 
poet modestly withholds his name. He is evi- 
dently an admirer of Tennyson and Longfellow, 
having adopted several of their favorite metres. 


But it is | 
We | 


In this Life of Leibnitz, he has con- | 


The name of the first poem is derived from a 
passage in Irving's Conquest of Granada, where- 
in the ruin of the city is foretold, 


The Supernaturalism of New England. 
By the Author of ‘The Stranger in Lowell.” 
London: Wiley and Putnam. 1847. 

Tus work has already been noticed in the 
Literary World ; but the admirers of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s genius will rejoice to see the appreciation 
he receives abroad, as indicated by the following 
article, which we copy from the Literary Ex- 
aminer : 


Mr. Whittier, ‘* the author of the Stranger in 
Lowell,” is a New England farmer, well known 
at home as a strenuous advocate of tee-totalism 
aud anti-slavery—of which latter cause, indeed, 
he may be in some sort considered the poet lau- 
reate—his vigorous and melodious verses in its 
behalf having secured for him, even in England, 
a large circle of admirers and readers The 
present Jittle volume, a kind of “* Demonology 

‘and Witchcraft,” suited to the latitude and at- 
mosphere of New England, is a production ra- 
ther out of his ordinary beat; but it is written 
|con amore, and makes a very pleasant series of 
|desultory pages. Full, as such a work mnst ne- 
|cessarily be, of allusion and reference to the 
| witehfinding exploits, and grim demoniacal com- 
‘bats of Mr. Whittier’s Puritan ancestors, this 
| Supernaturalism of New England is meant 
| chiefly to record and preserve such fragments of 
| superstitious belief and practice as still linger in 
'the more sequestered regions of that singular 
‘district. Mr. Whittier has a large budget of 
‘stories illustrative of these, and he tells them 
well and impressively. A slight undercurrent 
of humor moving beneath the narration of his 
more fantastic anecdotes, does not disturb the 
proper seriousness and awe with which he 
| regards the origin and causes of Christian super- 
'stition; and he never fails to remind us that 
though the world of to-day must be considered 
‘fairly dispeopled of the whole brood of witches, 
|goblins, ghosts, and devils, the universe, to 
| him who views it aright, is still instinct with 
fearful, mysterious grandeur, To use his own 
‘striking words: ‘‘ the witches of Father Bax- 
‘ter, and the ‘Black Man’ of Cotton Mather 
| have vanished ; belief in them is no longer pos- 
| sible on the part of sane men, But this myste- 
| rious universe, through which, half veiled in its 
}own shadow, our dim little planet is wheeling 
|with its starry worlds, and thought-wearying 
| spaces, remains, Nature’s mighty miracle is still 
‘over and around us: and hence awe, wonder, 
'and reverence, remain to be the inheritance of 
| humanity: still are there beautiful repentances 
| and hely death-beds, and still over the soul’s 
darkness and confusion rises star-like, the great 
‘idea of duty. By higher and better influences 
than the poor spectres of superstition, man 
must henceforth be taught to reverence the in- 
visible, and, in the consciousness of his own 
weakness, and sin, and sorrow, to lean with 
‘childlike trust on the wisdom and mercy of an 
over-ruling Providence.” 
| Mr. Whittier’s first speculations are on the 
influence which the superstition of their Indian 
neighbors and enemies exercised on that of the 
| Pilgrim Fathers, and in the course of his re- 
'marks, he introduces the following anecdote, 
ithe like of which is told of many a first Chris- 


| tian convert of many a savage tribe, and does no 


| easily lose its interest by repetitions. It mus 
| be premised that Powah and Panisee are Indian 
| terms for a sort of prophet-wizard. ‘ There is 
| a beautiful and touching incident,” he says, “ re- 
corded of the Indian preacher, Hiacoomes, the 
first convert to Christianity on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, While addressing, on one occasion, a 
large assembly of his red brethren, and while 
asserting the superiority of hiv new faith, over 
that in which he had been educated, a celebrated 
Panisee, whose magical power was everywhere 
dreaded, made his appearance in horrid costume, 
and with the paraphernalia of his art hanging 
about him. After vainly endeavoring, by strange 
gestures, contortions, and mutterings, to disturb 
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and terrify the preacher, he placed before him a 
charm or ‘ medicine,’ bidding him keep silence, 
on pain of instant destruction. The supersti- 
tious and half-converted auditors drew back in 
the utmost terror, shrieking and begging their 
reacher to desist. Hiacoomes never hesitated. 
Vith a loud voice he defied the magician, told 


him that his arts had no power over a servant of 


the true God ; and, in proof of it, trampled the 
formidable charm under his feet. This bold act 
was more convincing to the astonished specta- 
tors than all the previous sermons of their elo- 
quent preacher. From that day the once formi- 
dable Powah became a laughing-stock on the 
island.” 

The belief in ghosts furnishes some striking 
stories to Mr. Whittier’s book,—curiously diver- 
sified here and there by traits of New England 
money-getting and roguery. So lately as “ some 
years ago,” for instance, a wealthy old spinster, 
named “ Aunt Morse,” died, we hear, leaving 
property, but apparently, no will, though, as was 
shrewdly suspected, a certain ‘‘ Squire S.” of 
that neighborhood had it among his papers, so 
that ‘* Aunt Morse” had to make an apparition,— 
in rather singular guise. For one night as the 
Squire sat looking over fis repositories, he 
started to see before him, **a little, crooked old 
woman in an oil-nut colored woollen frock, blue 
and white tow and linen apron, and striped 
blanket, leaning her sharp pinched face on one 
hand, while the other supported a short black to- 
bacco pipe, at which she was puffing in the most 
vehement and spiteful manner imaginable,”— 
smoking being common with elderly ladies in 
New England, as, they say, it is beginning to be 
with young ones in the old country! ‘ Aunt 
Morse” stated her errand to be to see that her 
property went to the rightful owner. The 
Gesive promised everything. ‘* The ghost nod- 
ded her head approvingly, and, knocking the 
ashes out of her pipe against the chimney, pro- 
ceeded to fill it anew with a handful of tobacco 
from her side-pocket. ‘ And now, Squire,’ she 
said, ‘if you'll just light iy pipe for me, I'll be 
a going.’” In fear and trembling the Squire 
obeyed. “Aunt Morse drew two or three pre- 
liminary whiffs to sce that all was right, pulled 
her blanket over her head, and slowly hobbled 
out at the door,” vanishing literally in smoke! 
The will was found, and the Squire, a sadder 
and a wiser man, remained undisturbed for life. 

Fairies, too, figure a little in Mr. Whittier’s 
book—brought in, as he historically informs us, 
along with potatoes, ** by the Irish Presbyteri- 
ans who settled in New Hampshire about the 
year 1720.” About fifty years ago they made 
their final appearance and disappearance, in and 
from that state in rather suspicious fashion. 
Boniface and his wife set up a road-side hostelry 
in New Hampshire:—they were of Milesian 
origin, and without any amiable Irish feature in 
their characters, so that the thirstiest teamsters 
and drovers refused to patronise their bar. All 
of a sudden, just when the house, materially, as 
well as economically, was falling into decay, it 
burst forth into the receipt of unexpected cus- 
tom. It had got abroad that a party of fairies 
had pitched their tents in the inn, and held daily 
audible talk in its parlor,—an ‘‘ enormous at- 
traction,” not to be resisted even by * tee-total- 
lers” if at that time there were any such! Un- 
luckily, the supernatural visitants talked ina 
Yankee-Irish dialect, which, with other strange 
circumstances aroused suspicion, uatil, at last, 
“ certain rude fellows from the Bay State pulled 
away a board from the ceiling, and disclosed to 
view the fairies in the shape,” alas! ‘of the 
landlady’s three slatternly daughters.” * But,” 
thinks Mr. Whittier, *‘ the reader who has any 
degree of that ‘ charity which thinketh no evil,’ 
will rather credit the statement of the fairies of 
themselves,” as reported by the mistress of the 
house ; “ that they were tired of the new coun- 
try, and had no pace of their lives among the 
Yankees, and were going back to ould Ireland,” 
—when, if “ slatternly daughters” be the shape 
they assume, we fear they still survive in un- 
profitable proportion. 








Contracts with the Prince of Darkness still 
linger in the memories of the New England 
people,—a hard race for even him to outwit. 
Thus “ General M., of Hatnpton., New H.” had 
got a promise from the Arch-enemy that he 


should be furnished with a bootful of gold and | 


silver poured annually down the chimney: what 
was the “* valuable consideration,” as the English 
lawyers say, to be given in return nowhere ap- 
pears. When the time came for the fulfilment 


(on the devil’s part) of the bargain, what did the | 


astute Yankee do but cut off the foot of the boot, 
so that the Demon up atop had filled the room 


with precious metal, before he found out the | 


trick that was being played upon him. But he 
had his revenge. For, soon after, the General’s 
house was burnt down, probably by the applica- 
tion of a Lucifer match ;—and indeed, when he 
came to die and was put in his coffin, it was 
whispered about that his body was missing; and 


the neighbors came to the conclusion that the | 


enemy had got his own at last.” Or, coming to 
a graver matter, gravely, and, as we think, finely 


handled, let the reader take the following little | 


incident,—of which Mr. Whittier says, ‘* | have 


read many similar stories, but this may serve as | 


a sample of all.”— 


** Whoever has seen Great Pond, in the east | 
parish of Haverhill, has seen one of the very | 
loveliest of the thousand little lakes or ponds of | 


New England, With its soft slopes of greenest 


verdure—its white and sparkling sand-rim— | 
its southern hem of pine and maple, mirrored, | 


with spray and leaf, in the glassy water—its 


graceful hill-sentinels round about, white with | 


the orchard-bloom of spring, or tasselled with 
the corn of autumn—its long sweep of blue wa- 
ters, broken here and there by picturesque 
headlands—it would seem a spot, of all others, 
where spirits of evil must shrink, rebuked and 
abashed, from the presence of the Beautiful. 
Yet here, too, has the shadow of the supernatu- 
ral fallen, 
unimaginative church-member, states that, a few 
years ago, she was standing in the angle formed 
by two roads, one of which traverses the pond 
shore, the other leading over the hill which 
rises abruptly from the water. It was a warm 
summer evening, just at sunset. She was start- 
led by the appearance of a horse and cart of the 
kind used a century ago in New England, driv- 
ing rapidly down the steep hill-side, and cross- 
ing the wall a few yards before her, without 
noise, or displacing of astone. The driver sat 
sternly erect, with a fierce countenance; grasp- 


ing the reins tightly, and looking neither to the 


right nor the left. Behind the cart, and appa- 
rently lashed to it, was a woman of gigantic size, 
her couatenance convulsed with a blended ex- 
pression of rage and agony, writhing and strug- 
gling, like Laocoon in the folds of the serpent 
Her head, neck, feet, and arms, were naked; 
wild locks of grey hair streamed back from tem- 
ples corrugated and darkened. The horrible 
cavalcade swept by across the street, and dis- 
appeared at the margin of the pond.” 

We are sorry that it is time to wind up, and 
that we cannot follow Mr. Whittier through his 


stories of second-sight and glamoury, death- | 


watches, and treasure-finding, or rather trea- 
sure-seeking by Mesmerism, from all which the 
reader will derive much entertainment not un- 
mingled, here and there, with direct aud im- 
pressive instruction. Mr, Whittier hopes that 
the perusal of his book will make “ heavy and 
lonely hours lighter and happier, breaking the 
sad monotony of the sick chamber, and reliev- 
ing with innocent amusement the weary tread- 
mill of labor;”—rather too exalted phrase in 
which to speak of so slight a work. But it isa 
very attractive little volume indeed, and one 
which makes us wish to meet the author again 
on the same ground, 


In several of the lately received Numbers 
of the London Literary Gazette, and the 
British Critic, we are happy to see several 
Reviews and Essays adopted in full into their 


A lady of my acquaintance, a staid, | 


‘columns from the Literary World, to which 


they are duly credited, with the most courteous 

mention of our journal. To the first men- 
tioned periodical we are habitually indebted 
in our scientific and miscellaneous depart- 
ments; from “ The Critic” we take this week 
the following interesting notice, which will be 
specially acceptable to our Pennsylvania 
readers. } 


Tue Barker Lisprary.—Life of William 
| Penn, the celebrated Quaker, and Founder of 
| Pennsylvania. By JoserpH Barker. London, 
|F. Chapman; Wortley, near Leeds, Joseph 
Barker. 

* The design and character of the useful 
series of works projected by Mr. BARKER under 
the above title, have already, and at considerable 
length, been set forth in these pages. Applaud- 
ing both, and wishing well to the undertaking, 
; we make room for a brief notice of one of the 
| best volumes which the series has yet offered. 
| * The Life of William Penn is compiled by 
Mr. BArxer chiefly from the lives of the same 
justly-celebrated individual by Bess and CLarxK- 
|son. The materials are judiciously selected, 
and the work is well written. The records of 
| biography furnish us with few examples of 
| character so altogether noble as that of Wrturam 
To spread abroad the knowledge of such 
| a character is to teach, in the most forcible man- 
It is impossible not to 
|admire his purity and liberality of mind, his 
'singleness of purpose, his lofty integrity, his 
freedom from all worldly and selfish aims, or to 
}contemplate the career of such a man, without 
| feeling that it is at once the wisest and the 
| happiest. Seen in the light of such an example, 
| the objects of existence appear in their proper 
| proportions ; error is stripped of her fair seem- 
|ing, and truth is shown in all the loveliness of 
| her native majesty. No falsehood, however fair- 


| Penn. 


}ner, important truths. 


| faced or plausible, can long withstand the union 
|of sincerity with faith and earnestness; and 
| these are the qualities which constituted the 
| groundwork of Pewn’s character, and produced 
| the unshaken constancy which he maintained 
| through all the vicissitudes of his eventful life. 
| [t would searcely be fair to give an abstract of 
| the contents of so cheap a volume ; we shall con- 
| tent ourselves, therefore, with recommending it 
| to every reader, merely transcribing, as not only 
| strongly illustrative of Penwn’s character, but of 
| the administration of the law in the seventeenth 
| century, the following account, by a witness, of a 
* JUDICIAL EXAMINATION. 
** Sir John Robinson.—What is this person’s 
|name? [WVote.—The mittimus was already 
| made, and his name put in.) Constable Mr. 
| Penn, sir.—J. R. Is your name Penn? W. 
| P. Dost thou not know me? Hast thou forgot 
|me?—J.R. Idon’t know you; I don’t desire 
|to know such as youare. W.P. If not, why 
| didst thou send for me hither ?—J.R. Is Penn 
/your name, sir? W.P. Yes, yes, my name 
|is Penn ; thou knowest it is; I am not ashamed 
of my name.—J.R. Constable, where did you 
find him? Const. At Wheeler-street, at a 
'meeting, speaking to the people.—J.R. You 
| mean he was speaking to an unlawful assembly ? 
| Const. I do not know, indeed, sir; he was 
| there, and he was speaking.—J.R. Give them 
|their oaths. W. P. Hold, do not swear the 
|men; there is no need of it: I freely acknow- 
| ledge that I was at Wheeler-street, and that I 
spake to an assembly of people there.—J. R. and 
several others -He confesseth it. W. P. I 
|doso; [ am not ashamed of my testimomy. 
\J. R. No matter, give them their oaths, 
[Vote.—They were sworn to answer such ques- 
| ttons as should be asked, upon which they gave 
| the evidence before given by the constable.) J. 
|R. Mr. Penn, you know the law better than I 
,can tell you; and you know these things are con- 
| trary tothe law. W. P. If thou believest me to 
be better known in the law than thyself, hear 
me ; for | know no law I have transgressed. All 
laws are to be considered either strictly literally, 
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or more explanatorily and lenitively. Consider- 
ed in the first sense, the execution of many laws 
may be extrema injuria, the greatest wrong: 
taken in the latter sense, the execution may be 
wisdom and moderation. I would have thee 
make the latter thy choice. Now, whereas I 
am probably to be tried by the late Act against 
conventicles, I conceive it doth not reach me.— 
J. R. No, sir, [ shall not proceed upon that law. 
W. P. What law, then? I am sure that was in- 
tended for the standard upon these occasions.— 
J. R. The Oxford Act of six months. W. P. 
That of all laws cannot concern me; for, first, I 
was never in orders, neither episcopally nor 
classically, and one of them is intended by the 
preamble of the Act.—J. R. No, no. Any that 
speak in unlawful assemblies, and you spoke in 
an unlawful assembly. W. P. Two things are 
to be considered; first, that the words ‘ such as 
speaking in any unlawful assemblies,’ alter the 
case much; for those words relate to the pre- 
amble, and cannot concern persons in any other 
qualification than under some ordination or mark 
of priesthood. I am persuaded thou knowest I 
am no such person. [ was never ordained, nor 
have [| any particular charge or stipend that may 
entitle me to such a function ; and therefore [ 
am wholly unconcerned in the word such, 
Secondly, an unlawful assembly is too general a 
word; the Act doth not define to us what is 
meant by an unlawful assembly.—J. R. But 
other Acts do. W. P. That is not to the pur- 
pose; for that may be an unlawful assembly in 
one Act, that may, by circumstances, be not so 
adjudged in another ; and it is hard that you will 
not stick to some one Act or law, but, to accom- 
plish your ends, borrow a piece out of one Act 
to supply the defects of another of a different na- 
ture from it —J. R. Will you swear? Will you 
take the oath that the Act requires of you? 
W. P. This is not to the purpose.—J. R. Read 
him the oath. I, W. P., do swear that it is not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to take 
arms against the king, and that I do abhor that 
traitorous position of taking arms by his author- 
ity against his person, or against those that are 
commissioned by him, in pursuance of such com- 
missions, and that I will not at any time en- 
deavor any alteration of government, either in 
church or state.—J. R. Will you take it or no? 
W. P. What need I take an oath not to do that 
which it is my faith not to do, so far as concerns 
the king.—Lieut. Price. Then swear it. W. P. 
The oath, in that respect, is already answered, 
to all intents and purposes; for if I cannot fight 
against any man, much less against the king, 
whut need [ take an vath not todoit? Should 
J] swear not to do what it is already against my 
conscience to do?—J. R. You will not take the 
oath, then? W. P. What if I refuse the oath, 
not because of the matter contained in it, which 
can only criminate in the sense of the Act, but 
of scrupling any oath, shall I therefore be com- 
mitted to prison? This is most unequal, unjust. 
It was about fighting that the oath and the Act 
were designed, and not taking of oaths; there- 
fore the denying to swear when there is a denial 
to fight or plot, is no equitable ground for com- 
mitment.—J. R Do you refuse toswear? W. P. 
Yes; and that upon better grounds than those 
for which thou wouldst have me swear, if thou 
wilt please to hear me.—J. R. I am sorry you 
should put me upon this severity ; it is no plea- 
sant work tome. W_ P. These are but words: 
it is manifest that this is a prepense, forethouzht, 
premeditated malice; thou hast several times 
laid the meetings for me, and this day particu- 
lar.—J. R. No, I profess I could not tell you 
would be there. W. P. Thine own corporal 
told me that you had intelligence at the 
Tower that I would be at Wheeler street to- 
day, almost as soon as I knew it myself. It 
is disingenuous and partial to act thus: I never 
gave thee occasion for such unkindness.—J. R. I 
knew no such thing; but if I had, I confess J 
should have sent for you. W. P. That might 
have been spared ; I do heartily believe it.—J. 
R. I vow, Mr. Penn, [ am sorry for you; you 


allow you, and do allow you that; and you have 
a plentiful estate; why should you render your- 
self unhappy by associating with such a simple 
people ?—W. P. I confess I have made it my 
choice to relinquish the company of those who 
are ingeniously wicked, to converse with those 
that are more honestly simple.—J. R. I wish 
you wiser. W.P. And I wish thee better.— 
J R You have been as bad as other folks. 
W. P. When and where? I charge thee to tell 
the company to my face.—J. R. Abroad and at 
home too. Sir John Shelden (as is supposed) 
said, * No, no, Sir John, that is too much ;” or 
words to that purpose. W. P. I make this bold 
challenge to ail men, women, and ch ldren, upon 
earth, justly to accuse me with ever having seen 
me drunk, heard me swear, utter a curse,*or 
speak one obscene word, much less that I ever 
made it my practice. I speak this to God's 
glory, who has ever preserved me from the 
power of those pollutions, and who from a child 
begot a hatred in me towards them. But there 
is nothing more common than, when men are of 
a more severe life than ordinary, for loose per- 
sons to comfort themselves with the conceit that 
they were once as they are; and as if there 
were no collateral or oblique line of the compass 
or globe that men may be said to come from to 
the arctic pole, but directly and immediately 
from the antarctic. Tay words shall be thy 
burden, and I trample thy slander as dirt under 
my feet.—J. R. Well, Mr. Penn, I have no ill- 
will towards you; your father was my friend, 
and I have a great deal of kindness for you. 
W. P. But thou hast an ill way of expressing it. 
You are grown too high to consider or regard 
the plea of those you call your forefathers for 
liberty of conscience against the Papists, Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Ridley, Bradford, &c. It was 
then plea good enough; my conscience will not 
let me go to mass, and my conscience wills that 
I should have an English Testament. But that 
single plea for separation, then considered rea- 
sonable, is now, by you who pretend to succeed 
them, adjudged unreasonable and factious. I 
say, since the only just cause of a first revolt 
from Rome was a dissatisfaction in point of con- 
science, you cannot reasonably persecute others 
who have a right to the same plea, and yet 
allow that of your forefathers tu be warrantable. 
—J.R. But you do nothing but stir up the 
people to sedition: and there was one of your 
friends told me that you preached sedition, and 
meddled with the government. W. P. We 
have the unhappiness to be misrepresented, and 
I am not the least concerned therein. Bring 
me the man that will dare to justify this accusa- 
tion to my face; and if | am not able to make it 
appear that it is both my practice, and the prac- 
tice of all my friends, to instil principles of 
peace and moderation into people’s minds, and 
only to war against spiritual wickedness, that 
all men may be brought to fear God and to 
work righteousness, I shall contentedly undergo 
the punishment all your severest laws can ex- 
pose me to, And as for the king, ! make this 
offer ; that if any man living can make it appear, 
directly or indirectly, from the time that I have 
been called a Quaker, I have contrived or acted 
anything injurious to his person or the English 
government, [ shall submit my person to your 
utmost cruelties, and esteem them ail but a due 
recompense. It is hard that J, being innocent, 
should be reputed guilty ; but the will of God 
be done. I accept of bad report as well as of 
good report.—J. R. Well, I must sead you to 
Newgate for six months, and when they are ex- 

ired, you will come out. W. P Is that all? 
Thou well knowest a larger imprisonment has 
not daunted me. I accept it at the hand 
of the Lord, and am content to suffer his 
will. Alas! you mistake your interest; you 
will miss your aim; that is not the way 


into trouble; you will be heading of parties, 
and drawing people after you. W. P. Thou mis- 
takest: there is nu such way as this of yours to 
render men remarkable. You are angry that I 





are an ingenuous gentleman, all the world must 


very way to make me so, by making this bustle 
and stir about one peaceable person.—J. R. I 
wish your adhering to these things may not con- 
vert you to something at last. W. P. I would 
have thee and all men to know that I scorn that 
religion that is not worth suffering for, or which 
is not able to sustain those that are afflicted for 
it. Mine is, and whatever may be my lot fer 
my constant profession of it, 1 am noways care- 
ful, but resigned to answer the will of God, by 
the loss of goods, of liberty, of life itself. When 
you have got all, you can have no morey and 
then perhaps you will be contented, and by that 
time you will be better informed of our inno- 
cency. Thy religion persecutes, and mine for- 
gives: and I desire my God to forgive you and 
all that are concerned in my commitment, and I 
leave you all in perfect charity, wishing you 
everlasting salvation.—J. R. Send a corporal 
with a file of musketeers along with him. W.P. 
No; send thy lacquey: I know the way to New- 
gate. 

“It is impossible not to be struck with the 
fact, that the Quakers outstripped the rest of 
the age in their views of moral government and 
right interpretation of Christian doctrine—views 
which were not merely speculative, but carried 
by them into daily practice, not only in their 
private concerns, but in the most public affairs 
of life. They had not one code of morals for 
the private citizen, and another for the states- 
man. ‘heir rule of right was invariable. Nor 
were they less distinguished for liberality 
than for their integrity. Whilst Witniam 
Penn stoutly denied the imputation of being a 
Roman Catholic, and displayed the manifest 
absurdity of persecuting him under so mistaken 
an idea, he had the noble courage at the same 
time to declare the right which the Catholics 
also had to freedom of conscience. He expres- 
ses his own and every true Christian’s senti- 
ments in the following question to the King of 
Poland, to which common sense as well as true 
religion can give but one answer, ‘ Can clubs, 
and staves, and swords, and prisons, and banish- 
ments reach the soul, convert the heart, or con- 
vince the understanding of man?” We said the 
Quakers of the seventeenth century were in ad- 
vance of their age: we are not quite certain 
that they were not, in some respects, in advance 
of the present. The famous treaty of Wim.1as 
Penn with the aborigines of his American set- 
tlement might well put to the blush the narrow 
policy and worldly wisdom which is but too 
apt to prevail in the dealings of natives, And 
yet he and his little band of companions, armed 
not with weapons of war, bat with kind feelings 
and honest intentions, made a treaty with these 
poor untutored children of nature, ‘ which never 
was broken” if good faith and Christian charity 
could thus prevail over the passions of savages, 
what might not the same principles effect, ap- 
plied to the more enlarged reason and more cul- 
tivated affections of an educated people? Per- 
haps the time may come when there shall be no 
more war—when the nations of the earth shall, 
in this sense at least, become friends.” 
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medies and Plans that are necessary in Every State of 
those Diseases. By Daniel Carr, M.D. 12mo. pp. 204, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CHALKLEN (C. W.)—Semiramis, an Historical Morality ; 
ya other Poems. By the late Rev. Charles Chalklen, | 9s. 
A.M. 2 vols. fep. pp. 726, cloth, 12s. | LONDON (THE) JOURNAL and Weekly Record of 
CHRISTIAN’'S (The) Half hour Book; being a Seriesof | Literature, Science, and Art. Vol. 5, 4to. pp. 422, cl. 4s. 
Articles on important Religious Topics, intended for the LUTHER.—Hymns from the German of Dr. Martin Lu- 
Emplo = Short Periods of Leisure. 8vo. pp. 380,| ther. By the Rev. John Anderson. 2d edition, 12mo 
cloth, | pp. 96. cloth, Is. 6d. 
CLEAVER (W. )—Sermons. MARTIN (8.)—Summary of Irish History, from the 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 338, cloth, 8s. Reign of Henry IL. to the beginning of the Present Cen- 
COOPE (W. J.)—Primitive Trath; or, Is the Catholic | tury; with an Introductory Essay. By Selina Martin, 
Chareh also Roman? an earnest Remonstrance to a | 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1028, cloth, 12s. 
Parishioner on her proposed Perversion to the Church of | MEMORIALS of the Dawn of the Reformation in Europe. 
Rome. By the Rev. W. J. Coope, M.A. 8vo. pp. 164, 12mo. pp. 320, cloth, 2s. 
boards, 4s. 6d. (Nelson's British Library, New Series.) 
COTTERILL (T.)—Selection of Psalms and Hymns for | MORISON (J.)—The Extent of the Propitiation ; or, the 


By the Rev. Wm. Cleaver, | 


Public Worship. By Thomas Cotterill. 36th edition, question, For whom did Christ die? answered. By 
32mo. pp. 216, cloth, Is. 6d.; roan, 2s. | James Morison, J8mo. pp. 238, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

COUCH (J.)—Hlustrations of Instinet, deduced from the | — Christianity in its Power; or, Piety exemplified in the 
Habits of British Animals. By Jonathan Couch, F.L.S | Heart, the Family, the Chareh, and the World. B 
Post 8vo. Pp. 358, cloth, 8s. 6d. | John Morison, D.D., LL.D. Fep. 8vo. pp. 118, cl. 2s. 6 
DANSEY ©.)—The English Crusades. By James | yyy,) 


US’ School Dictionary of the English Language. 
To which is prefixed, a New Guide to the English 
Tongue. By Edward Baldwin. New edition, 18mo. pp. 
266, roan, 2s. 6d. 
By Charles R. Dodd, Esq. OBSERVATIONS made at the Magnetical and Meteoro- 
logical Observatory at St. Helena. Printed by order of 
Her Majesty’s Government, under the superintendence 
of Lieut. Col. Sabine. Vol. 1, 1840 to 1843; with Ab- 
stracts of the Observations from 1840 to 1845 inclusive. 
Ro yal 4to. pp. 514, cloth, 42s. 
ULLIVAN (M.)—Of the Aposta 
Paul. By the Rev. Mortimer On 
pp. 598, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ov ERTON (C.)—Cottage Lectures ; or, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress practically explained ; being a Course ot Lectures 
on the First Part of the Pilgriun’s Progress. By the Rev. 
Charles Overton, Vicar. 12mo. pp. 408, cloth, 3s. 


PARISH CHOIR (The) ; or, Church-Music Book. Pub: 


Cruikshank Dansey, Esq. Purt 1, 4to. pp. 52, with many | 
highly calanted, and colored lithographs, 21s. 

DODD (C. R.)—The Parliamentary Companion, Fifteenth 
Year of New Parliament. 
32mo. pp. 260, roan, 4s. 6d. 

DRURY (A.H. )—Annesley ; 
Harriet Drury. Fep. pp. 76, cloth, 4s. 6d 

DUNCAN (J.,—Travels in Western Africa in 1845 and | 
1846 ; comprising a Journey from W hydah, through the | 
Kingdom of Dahomey, to Adofoodia in the Interior. By | org 
John Duncan. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 686, with maps and | | 

ates, cloth, 21s. 

EAST (J.)—Glimpses of Ireland in 1847. By the Rev. 
John East,M.A. 12mo. pp. 124, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EMMET (R.)—The Life and Times of Robert Emmet, 
Esq. By R.R. Madden. Post &vo. pp. 368, cloth, 3s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. Re-issue, | 
Vol. 1. The ere of Mental Philosophy ; con- 


and other Poems. By Anna 


Predicted by Saint 
ullivan, D.D. &vo. 


the 8 D . Vol. 
taining the Science of Method, by 8. 'T. Coleridge: Uni-| nea py ihe huctety for promoting Church Music, Vol 
wae Gouna, by Se John Craters, BEM; Logic | pyit TRAITURE (THE) of a Christian Lady; or 
an etoric, by the Right Rev. Dr. Whately, Arch- 5 Sekine 
bishop of Dublin ; Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, | Sy) cen gcode ne and Conversation. 12m. pp. 


by Professor F. D. Maurice; Law, by R Jebb, Esq., | 
A. Polson, E-q., and Professor Graves ; and Theology, | 
by Professor Corrie and the Rev. Dr. Rose : forming a | 
portion of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 4to. pp. | 
964. cloth, 21s. 
ENGLAND AND WALES: with all their Cities, Towns, | 
Parishes, &c., arranged Alphabetically in Counties ; | 
: ' questioning that Geological Hy pothesis concerning the 
giving the Market ‘Towns, with their Days and Distances | godiment: ary Formation of Strata from whence the infe- 
from London, adding to each Place the Population of the | sence has been drawn that inconceivably long periods of 
last Census, and the respective Distances from London | time elapsed between each of these Formations and 
or from the County Towos. Compiled from the Latest | — pefore the Creation of Man. 12mo. pp. 456, ¢1. 7s. i 
Se Information, Square, pp. 312, | SA LLUS'T’, from the Text of Cortius and Kritzins: with 
EUCHOLOGION : a Collection of Prayers, Forms of In- po ey Bag Bene Sgro. 9 9 of Mal. By 
pay righ Soangent ght ——— &e.: for the use | aN DYS (C.)—The Vindication, “ whereinne ye practices 
of Families. mo. pp. 162, cloth, 3s. 6d. of a Cooutrie-Atturney be notablie displaied and sette 
EWING (G.)—Memoir of Greville Ewing. By his Daugh-| forth to ye contentacyon and delite of the ye gentille 
ter. 8vo pp. 64, cloth, reduced to 5. reader ; sngreny apn of a Life. By Charles Sandys, 
EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. By the Author of | 


F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 64, 2s 
* Sponsor's Gift.’ 12mo. pp. 320, cloth, 5s. | SCHLEG EL (F. V. , The: Philosophy of Life and Phi- 
FAIRKRHOLT 


(F. W.)—The tome of Shakspeare Illus-| losophy of Language, in a Course of Lectures. By 
trated and Described. By F. W. Fairhott. 12mo. pp.| Frederick von Schiller. Translated from the German, 
32, with 33 engravings, sewed, 2s. 6d. | by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M. A. Square, pp. 576, 

FELICE (G.)\—The Voice of the Bible- Hawker. By G. | cloth, 3s. 6d. 

De Pelice. Translated from the Original French, by the | (Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. 25.) 
Rev. G. W. Bingham. Square, pp. 150, cloth, 2s. 6d. | SCRIP (The). or Smooth Stones out of the Brook, for the 

FRIEBURG (HH. H.)—Zaddok the Hebrew Wanderer. Forehead of Ism, the Modern Goliah, and his Sons, 
Canto 1. By H. ‘Hardinge Frieburg. 8vo. pp. 112, Sch-isin, Roman ism, Libera! ism, Auto-ism, Despot-i<in, 
cloth, 5s. Nepotism, and Euphemism. By Sig.nabetaphilus. 

FROST? (1.)—Two Systems of poeretrs First, the New- 8vo. pp. 48, 2s. 
tonina System ; Second, the System in accordance with | SEWELL (R }—-Catechiam of the History of the Early 

ft the Holy Scriptures. By Isaac Frost. 4to. pp. 110, cloth, Church io England and Wales, frow its Foundation to 
reduced to , | the Nerman Conquest. By Mrs. Robert Sewell. 

GILBERT (E. W.)—Bills of Costs between Attorney and | p 124, sewed, 2s. 

Agentin atl the Common-Law Courts. By E. W. Gil- | SMITH (A.)—The Natural History of Stack-up People. 
oes 3d edition, considerably enlarged, 8vo. pp. 544, a Albert Smith. Iliastrated by A. Henning. 32mo. 
. 112, sewed, Is. 

GIRDLESTONE (E.)—Home ; or, the Friend of his Fa rr TH (J. R.)}—Yeman, or the Adventurer, an English 
mily - 9a of God. By the Rev. Edward Girdle-| ‘Tale. By James Richard Smyth, M.D. lemo. pp. 34, 
stone, M 18imo. pp. 76, cloth, 2s. cloth, Is. 6d. 

GRAY Mit, i. y—History of Rome, for Young Persons. | SOLLY (S8.)—The Human Brain; its Structure, Physio- 

By Mrs. Humiiton Gray. 2 vols. 12ino. pp. 948, cloth,| logy, and Diseases; with a Description of the Typicul 

Forms of Brain in ‘the Animsl Kingdom. By Samuel 

Solly, F.R.S. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 712, with numerous 
wood engravings, cloth, 21s. 

STEW AKT (J.)—Remains of the Rev. James Stewart, 
Free Scotch Church, Aberdeen: with a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Rev. Robert Craig. 12mo. pp. 316, with 

ortrait, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

URROCK (D. A.)—The Duties of Secret Religion, 


ROBERTSON (W. H.)—A Treatise on Diet and Regimen. 
By Willian le Robertson, M.D. 4th edition, re- 
written and much enlarged, Vol. 1, post 8vo, pp. 372, 
cloth. bs. 

SACRED GEOLOGY ; or, the Scriptural Account of the 

World's Creation maintained ; and Reasons assigned for 


12mo. 


HALL (H. B.)—Highland Sports and Highland Quarters. 
By Herbert Byng Hall, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 43", 
with illustracions, cloth, 21s. 

HANNAY (D.)—Ned Alien; or, the Past Age. By David 
Hannay. Part 1, post 8vo. pp. 286, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HOGG'S Weekly Instructor. Vol. 5, royal 8vo. pp. 416, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

















illustrated from Records of Christian Experience. 


B 
the Rev. D A Sturrock, 1l@mo. pp. 196, cloth, 2s. 6d. 7 

SUTCLIFFE (J.)—The Paternal Catechism of the Chris- 
tina Religion divided into Sections. By the Rev. Joseph 
Sutcliffe, M.A. 24mo., pp. 88, cloth, Is. 

THIERS' History of the French Revolution: an Original 
Translation. By T. W. Redhead, Erg. Royal 8vo, pp. 
802, cloth, reduced to 22s. 

TOMKINS (E.)—The Beanties of English Poetry : selected 
for the use of Youth, and designed to inculeste the 
Practice of Virtue. By E.Tomki.s. 20th edition, with 
considerable additions, 12mo. pp. 394, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

TOWNSEND (H.)—A Preliminary Discourse on the Prin- 
ciples of the Moral Law. By Horatio Townsend, Esq. 
avo. pp 60, sewed, 2s. 

VERSE TRANSLATIONS from the German, including 
Barg r’s Leonora, Schiller s Song of the Bell, and other 
Poems. 8vo. pp. 8%, sewed, gilt edges, 2s. Gd. 

VICARY (M )—Notes of a Residence at Rome in 1846. 
By a Protestant Clergyman, the Rev. M. Vicary, B.A. 
Post 8vo. pp. 332, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

VIEWS of the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Part 

& 1, containing Six Views in Borneo, Sarawak, &c., &c. 
from Drawings made on the Spot by Captain Drinkwater 
Bethune, R.N. C.B.; Commander L. G. Heath, R. N.; 
and others. With ‘Descriptive Letterpress, by James 
Augustus St. John. Imp. 4to. with 6 plates in tinted 
lithography, 10s. 6d. 

WALSH (H.)—A Practical Commentary on the Four Gos- 
pels, in the form of Lectures, i d to te and 
assist domestic instruction and devotion. " By Henry 
Walsh, M A. Post &vo. pp. 366, bds. 5s. 

WILLIAMS (J.)—Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in 
the South Sea Islands. By the Rev. John Williams. 
42d thousand, roys] 8vo. pp. 160, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

WILSON (i. H.)\—Compendiam of Universal Histery and 
Geography, for the Instruction of the Young. By H. H. 
Wilson. New edition, 12mo. pp. 228, cloth, 2s. 

WITTICH (W.)—A Key to Wittich’s German for Begin- 
ners. 3d edition, 12mo. pp. 148, cloth, 7s. 

= and Principles, by the Author of Glen Tilloch. 

Fep. p>» 126, cloth limp, 2s. 

WRIGE 1"S Improved Game-Book. 

5s; 2 years, 1Us.; 3 years, 15s. 





Oblong 4to. 1 year, 


LIisT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM ocT. 16 TO ocT. 23. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Sciences, for October (Lea & Blanchard), $1 25. 

ARMY PORTFOLIO (THE).—By Captmin D. P. 
Whiting. No. 1, containing 5 Views, large folio (Heory 
Kernot, Agent), $3 50. 

BURGESS.—The Poets of Religion. A Poem, by the 
Rev. G. Burgess, D.D. (Case & Co.), 25 cts. 
CATAWBA RIVER AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
Rev. John 8S. Kidney. 1 neat vol. 12mo. (Baker & 
Scribner.) 

COLLEGIATE EDUCATION ; an Address pronounced 
before the Convocation of Trinity College,Hartford. By 
the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D. (Case & Co.), 25 cts. 

DEFENCE OF RESTRICTED COMMUNION. By 
Rev. 8. Remington. 8vo. pp. 50 (Colby & Co.), 25 cts. 

EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. New 
edition, No. 1 (Greeley & McElrath), 25 c's. 

FREE CHURCH PULPIT; consisting of Discourses by 
the most eminent Divines of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 3 vols. 8vo. (Carter), 

GARDNER'S (D. P).—New Medical or papal 
nearly 700 pages, bound (Harpers), $2 50. 

HARPERS’ CEROGRAPHIC MAPS OF THE UNITED 
States and — | vol. 4to. In various styles of 
binding, at $2, $2 2: 50. 

[ILLUSTRATED SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRIES 


1 vol. 


and Places mentioned in Bible History. 1 neat vol. 
(8. 8. Union.) 
JOSEPH RUSHBROOK, the Poacher. By Capt. Mar- 


ryatt. A new edition, 
Stringer), 25 ets. 

JUDAH'S LION. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New edition, 
beautifully illustrated (Baker & Scribner). 


8vo. pp. 1238 (Burgess & 


| JUDABSA CAPTA. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New edition, 


bes utifully printed (Baker & Scribner). 
MARMADUKE HERBERT; or, the Fatal Error. By 
ape d Blessington. Svo. pp. 141 (Burgess & Stringer), 


25 © 
PREACHING THE KINGDOM OF GOD. A Discourse, 
by Rev. J. A. Bolles. 8vo. pp. 22 (Stanford & Swords), 
124 ets. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW JERSEY HISTORI- 
cal Society. Part lof Vol. 2. (Bartiett & Welford ) 
ROGERS.—A Collection from the Newspaper Writin 
N. P. Rogers. 1 vol. Imo. pp. 340 (Concord ; Tr 
French), 


$i. 

ROUGH AND READY ANNUAL; OR, MILITARY 
Souvenir. 1 neat vol. With Portraits and Plates (Ap- 

etons) 

81 HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER.—A Novel. 
By E. Howard. New edition, 8vo. pp. 128 (Burgess & 
Stringer), 25 cents. 

SKETCHES OF OLD VIRGINIA FAMILY SER- 
vants. With a Preface by Bishop Meade. 1 vol. (Stan- 
ford & Swords). 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN rig oy MESSEN- 
ger, for October (Henry Kernot, Agent), 50 cents. 

SPARKS’S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WASHING- 
ton. Vol. 7 (Harpers), $1 50. 

WENDELL’S REVISED EDITION OF BLACK- 
stone’s Commentaries. Vol. 4, completing the work 
(Harpers), $1 75. 

WILSON'S TALES OF THE BORDERS AND OF 
Scotland. No. I (R. T. Shannon), 124 cents. 
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ILLUSTRAT 





ED WORKS. 


IMPORTED BY WILEY & PUTNAM. 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 


mihk font inane Seth, 
A MAGNIFICENT WORK 

ANTIQUITIES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF ITALY, 

BY LOUIS ROSSINI, Ancmascr asp Exonavee, 


IN NINE VOLUMES, ELEPHANT FOLIO, HALF BOUND, VELLUM, 
Containing nearly 2000 elaborate Engravings. Price $225. 





*,* This great work has been prepared at immense expense, and is of the highest 
value, both as a work of art and as a faithful and accurate representation of Ancient 
ruins of Modern Edifices in Italy. It is well worthy the attention of Architects, and all 
lovers of Fine Arts, as well as public libraries, &c. 


*,* The copy received is already sold. Those who would like to give orders for other 
copies to be imported, can see this copy for a few days. 


Contents of the different Volumes. 

Tome I.—LES ANTIQUITES DE ROME. Suite de 101 planches représentant les 
points de vue les plus intéressans de Rome antique, le Forum Romain, le Forum d’ Au- 
guste, le Forum de Trajan; le Colisée interieur et extérieur; les Arcs de Titus, de 
Septime Sévére et de Constantin ; les Thermes de Tiius, d’Antonin Caracalla et de 
Dioclétien ; les Temples de Pallas, de Nerva, de Jupiter Stator, d’Antonin et Faustine, 
de Jupiter Tonnant, de Junon Monéta, de la Con , de Romulus et Rémus ; les 
restes du palais des Césars sur le Palatin, ja Curia, etc. Grand in folio (papier papal), 


Tome Il. LES ANTIQUITES DES ENVIRONS DE ROME: 73 planches avec texte- 
Ce volume contient tout ce qu’il y a de remarquable 4 Albalongue, 4 Albano et notam- 
ment |’émissaire du lac, a Palazzuolo, 4 Cora ot: sont les célébres Temples d'Hercule 
de Castor et Pollux; 4 Tivoli ou sont les restes des Villa de Brutus, de Cassius! 
d’Horace, de Mécéne, de Quintilius Varus, de Vopiscus, et autres, le temple de la 
Sibille, et les ruines de la Villa Adrienne; les Antiquités de Ferentino, de Campania, 
et de Palestrine, avec la restauration de son Temple célébre et sa description. Grand 
in folio (papier papal). 

Tome If]. LES SEPT COLLINES DE ROME: 30 planches avec texte. Suite de 
vues le plus remarguables de Rome ancienne et moderne, savoir: le Palatin ou Palais 
des Césars, le Capitolin, le Quirinal, le Viminal, le Célius, I"Esquilin et I’ Aventin. 
Outre {a partie pittoresque, cet ouvrage présente |’état ancien tel qu’il pouvait exister 
a l’époque des pereurs, ainsi que tous les fra en marbre, actuell t situés 
dans le grand escalier da Musée Capitolin du plan de Rome ancienne; plusieurs 
médailles antiques ; enfin, il contient un trés Panorama, ou vue générale de 
Rome, prise sur le sommet de la tour de Ste. Frangoise, placée au milieu du Forum 
Romain. In folio stragrand. 


TomelV. LES PORTES ET LES REMPARTS DE L’ENCEINTE DE ROME: 
35 planches avec texte. Outre les portes antiques cet ouvrage donne celle du temps 
de la chite de |’Empire, savoir, de Bélisaire de Totila, de Narsés, et méme des Pontifes, 
telles que celles qui environnent le Vatican avec des vues de ses remparts. Une 
planche générale donne Ja restauration des mémes portes et des détails. Grand in 
tolio. 


Tome V. LES ANTIQUITES DE POMPEI, jusqu’a 1830: 75 planches avec texte. 
Outre un grand plan général, cet ouvrage contient des plans particuliers des Edifices 
principaux, savoir, Jes Maisons, le Forum, la Curia, les Thédtres : des vues de la rue 
des Tombeaux, et des maisons de Salluste, de Dioméde, de Pansa, du Poéte, de la 
Fontaine et de la Foulonique ; des Thermes, des Arcs de Triomphe, du Forum, et des 
temples de Jupiter, de Venus, de Mercure, d’Auguste, de la Basilique, du Temple 
d'lisis, avec un recucil des Mosaiques et Utensiles, et des Peintures principales. Grand 
in folio. 

Tome VI. LES MONUMENS DU Xe SIECLE ET SUIVANS JUSQU’AU XVllle : 
56 vues variées des points les plus piquane des intérieurs et des extérieurs des Edifices 
de Rome, publics ou particuli Grand in folio. 

















Tome VII. LES ARCS TRIOMPHAUX ET VOTIFS DE ROME ET DE TOUTE 
Italie: 73 planches avec un texte historique. Cet ouvrage contient un grand nombre 
de vues pittoresques entiérement nouvelles, beaucoup de Monumens inédits, en outre 


des restaurations, plans, détails, médailles, et une grande quantité de basreliefs. Grand | 


folio. 
a Are avec ses détails se vend séparémeat aux prix de trois pauls pour chaque 
planche, et quatre pauls sur papier de Chine. 

Tome VIIl. VOYAGE PITTORESQUE DE ROME A NAPLES: offrant les vues 
principales de ces deux villes, des campagnes et des pays intermédiaires, 80 planches 
in folio (papier grand royal). 

Tome IX. Ouvrage qui comprend les plus belles Rues et Jes Intérieurs des plus belles 
Eglises et Basiliques de Rome, au prix de Toute l’Ouvrage de 30 planches et texte. 


i, 
An Original Copy of the great work on the Gallery of the Vatican. 
IL VATICANO. 


Deseritto ed Illustrate da Erasmo er" c- Disegno contorni diretti dal Pittore Ca- 
millio Gue, 


8 vols., folio, half bound, vellum. $150. 


*,* This is a Carptnat's Cory, large paper, with the Original Impressions of the | 


Plates, and one scarcely ever to be met with for sale. 
rt. 


MONUMENTI INEDITI ILLUSTRAZIONE DELLA STORIA DEGLI ANTICHI 


POPOLI ITALIANI, DECHEARATI DA GIASEPPE MICALI. 8vo., with folio 
volume 


of plates. $11. Firenze, 1844. 23 





SOON ONO PSs” 


SPLENDID ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


AND 


BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS. 


ACKERMANN'S HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
Cambridge, the Public Schools and Colleges in England; Westminster Abbey; and 
Microcosm, or the Public Buildings of London: with Four Hundred and Fifty Plates, 
Portraits, and Views, colored in imitation of Drawi 10 vols. elephant 4to. half 
bound, morocco elegant, uncut, top edges gilt. $85 (published at 7ud. a my 

nd. 


The Works are sold separately, half bound morocco elegant, as follows : 





Oxford. 2 vois. royal 4to. half morocco. : + $20 00 
Cambridge. “ “ “ i . ° - 20 60 
Westminster Abbey. “ “ ¥ . - 2000 


*,* Very splendid bocks at a remarkably low price. 


ADAMS.—THE POLYCHROMATIC ORNAMENTS OF ITALY. By Edward Ad- 
ams, Architect. With finely colored Engravings. 4to. $8. Lond. 1846. 


ALHAMBRA (THE).—PLANS. ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF 
THE ALHAMBRA, from Drawings taken on the Spot in 1834, by the late M. Jules 
Goury, and in 1834-37, by Owen Jones, Architect. ith complete Translatiuns of the 
Arabic Inscriptions, &c., &c. 2 vols. imperial folio, half morocco. $150. 

*,* This is one of the most magnificent works ever published. The Illustrations are 

finished in the most gorgeous and exquisite style. 
These volumes comprise several hundred engravings and illuminations of the most 
Jah. te and pl AiA kind. > 

ALLOM’S CHARACTER AND COSTUME IN TURKEY AND ITALY.— 
and Drawn from Nature. By Thomas Allom. With 22 beautiful tinted Ilustra 
Royal folio, morocco. $17 for $10. 

ANDREWS.—FLORAL TABLEAUX. Drawings colored. By Jas. Andrews. With 
Poetical Illustrations. Folio, cloth gilt $5 50. Lond. 1847. 

*,* Very beautifully executed. 

ART-UNION (OF LONDON) PRIZE ANNUAL for 1847. Containing 265 Engra 

in Mezzotint, from works of the most eminent English Artists. Folio, ner. a 
. 1847. 











The same, for 1848, will be received shortly. 


BAL COSTUME at Buckingham Palace.—Souvenir of the. Parts ] and 2, with exqui- 
sitely colored full length Portraits. Folio. $8. Lond. 


BARONIAL HALLS, PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, and Ancient Churches of Eng- 
land; from Drawings by Harding, Cattermole, Prout, Miiller, Holland, and other emi. 
nent Artists ; executed under the superintendence of Mr. Harding. The Text, by 8. C. 
Hall. 2vols.4to. $24. Lond. 1847. 

BATTY’S SCENERY OF THE RHINE, BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. With 59 
line engravings, and letter-press, in French and English. Royal 8vo. $12. Lond 


BEATTIE'S CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. Numerous nate 
Wood and Steel. Royal 8vo. $7 59. 4 
BELL.—COMPOSITIONS FROM MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER. By John 
Bell, Sculptor. 4to. plates. |. 1844. 
BLAKE —BLAIR'S GRAVE, with Twelve Plates by Blake, and Fine Portraits. 4to. 
cloth lettered (published at 2/. 12s.6d.). $6 50. Lond. 1803. 
BOOK OF GERMAN BALLADS, National Airs, &c. With 29 pages of lllustrations. 
4to. 96. Lond. 1846, 


BREESE.—PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW ZEALAND. By S.C. Breese 
C.E., late Principal Engineer and Surveyor in New Zealand, from 1841—1845. Folio’ 
gil. Lond. 1847" 

BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND, or an Historical, Archi- 


tectural, and Graphic Illustration of the English Cathedral Churches, viz. Salisbury, - 


Norwich, Winchester, York, Lichfield, Oxford, Canterbury, Wells, Exeter, Peterbo- 

rough, Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford, and Worcester. Plates from Drawings by Blore, 

Mackenzie, and Cattermole, and engraved by Le Keux; and twelve wood-cuts by 

Branston, 5 vols. medium 4to. 

half bound, morocco elegant, with gilt leaves (published at 35/. in boards). $70. 
Lond 





BRITISH GRASSES.—Natural Illustrations of British Grasses. Edited by Frederick 
Hanham. Folio el tly bound in Silk, ina box. $15. 
The same in rich silk Velvet. $17. Bath, 1846. 
*,* This unique work is illustrated wy veritable specimens of the grasses, very neatly 
preserved and inserted with the text. It is altogether a beautiful volume. 
BROCKEDON’S ITALY, Classical, Historical, and Picturesque ; accompanied by His- 
torical and Descriptive letter-press, imp!. 4to, containing 62 highly finished line engray- 
ings, by Willmore, Cousens, &c., after drawings by Turner, id, rts, Harding, 
Prout, and others, complete. 
—— the same, handsomely hf. bd. moroeco extra, full gilt back, reduced to $25. 
Lond. 1842. 
BULWER'S LEILA;; or, the Siege of Grenada, and Calderon, the Courtier. Tlustrated 
with splendid engravings from drawings by the most eminent artists, under the superin - 
tendence of Charles Heath, 8vo. morocco extra. Lond. 1838. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED by 20 Engravi in outli 
and numerous woodcuts. Oblong folio. $6. , = Wee 1847, 
BIRGER’S LEONORA ; Translated by Julia A. Cxmeron. With Illustrations by D. 
Maclise, R. A. 4to. cloth. $4 50. Lond. 1847. 
BURKE’S HERALDIC ILLUSTRATIONS, comprising the Armorial Bearings of the 














Principal Families of the Empire, with Pedigree, &c., 3 handsome vols., super-royal 
8vo, with 146 highly finished copper-plate engravings, comprising upwards of eight 
| hundred Armori Bearings, extra red cloth, richly gilt. $18. Lond. 1844-6. 
CARTER’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND, including the Orders 
during the British, fh, Saxon, and Norman Eras; also under the Reigns of Henry 


Ill. and Edward ILI.; illustrated by 103 } r-plate engravi i u 
wards of two thousand s: sre g shown an, ee. an deal by 
John Britton, Esq., royal pi Lond. # 


hf. bd. morocco (pub. at 12/. 12s). ; $235. 
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WILEY & PUTNAM’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS (CONTINUED). 


CARTER’S ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING now remaining in England, 
from the earliest period to the Reign of Heary VIII, consisting of Statues, Basso- 
relievos, Sculptures, &c., Brasses, Monumental Effigies, Paintings on Glass and on) 
Wallis; Missal Ornaments ; Carvings on y Croziers, Chests, Seals; Ancient Furni- 
ture, &c., &c., with Historical and Critical [iustrations by Douce Gough, the Rev. J. 
Milner, Meyrick, Dawson, Turner, and John Britton, royal folio, with 120 large en- 
gravings, many of which are beautifully colored, and several illuminated with gold, hf. 
bd. morocco (pub. at 15/. 15s.) Lond, 1838. 


CATHERWOOD.—VIEWS OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN CENTRAL AMERI- 
CA, Chiapas, and Yucatan. By F. Catherwood, Architect. 25 folio plates, beautifully 
executed in the style of drawings. Imp. folio half morocco. $22. Lond. 1846. 

CATLIN’S NEW WORK.—THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO, 
containing Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of the | 
Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes of the Author | 
made during Eight Years’ Travel among 48 of the wildest and most remote Tribes of 
Savages in North America. A series of 25 magnificent lithographic plate:. printed in 
tints by Day and Haghe; accompanied by full and interesting letter- press descriptions ; 
imp. fol. hf. bd. mor. $20. Lond. 1845. 

-_— Soames. with the ple ates beautifully colored, in the style of drawings ; mounts | 

on tinted cards dinah portfolio. $45. 

“A nique work ! a work of extraordinary interest and value ; 
commend it to the world, for it is beyond all praise.""—Atheneum. 

CHAMBERLAIN’S ORIGINAL DESIGNS from the most celebrated masters, of the | 
Bolognese, Roman, Florentine, and Venetian Schools. Engraved by Bartolozzi and | 
po ag in imitation of the original drawings. Folio half morocco. $30. Lond. | 

CLANS OF SCOTLAND.—The Clans of the Scottish Highlands. Illustrated by ap-| 
propriate figures displaying their Dress, Tartans, Arms, Armorial Insignia and Social 
Occupations, From Original Sketches by R. R. McIan, Esq. With Historical and | 
Descriptive accounts, &c. By James Logan, Esq. Now complete in 2 superb volumes, 
with 72 plates beautifully eeoad and richly bound in morocco ext. $110. Lond. 1847. 

«* A single copy on large paper, in 24 numbers. 

COESVELT GALLERY.—Collection of Pictures of W. G. Coesvelt, Esq., of London. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Jameson. 99 Engravings beautifully drawn in outline, 
4to. half morocco, giltedges. $15. Lond. 1836. 

CONEY'S BEAUTIES OF CONTINENTAL ARCHITECTURE, in a Series of Views 
of Ancient Cathedrals and other Remarkable Buildings in France, the Netherlands, 
and Germany. Twenty-eight Plates, and Fifty-six Vignettes, with Historical and De- 
—— Iilustfations by E. H. Lloyd, Esq. Imperial 4to. half bound morocco elegant, 





we need not ~ 





gilt leaves (pub. 4/. 4s.) $10 Lond. 
COMIC ALBUM: a Book for Every Table. With mus hum Tilustrations. 
‘Two series each, quarto fancy paper, gilt. $2 75. Lond. 


EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS.—Col. Vyse'’s Great Work on the Pyramids of Gizeh, 
containing a detailed account of his extraordinary Operations and Discoveries on the 
opening of these interesting Monuments of Antiquity, with an account of his Voyage 
into Upper Egypt ; to which is added an Appendix, by J. S. Perring, Esq. (the En- 
gineer), on the Pyramids at Abou Roash, the Fayoum, &c., &c. 3 vols. imperial 8vo. 
with 125 plates, lithographed by Haghe, cloth boards (published at 4/. 4s). 38 50. 

Lond. 1840-2. 

EGYPT.—PERRING'S 58 LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS of the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, Abou Roash, and to the Southward, &c., also Campbell's Tomb, the 
Rock at Gizeh, &c., drawn from actual Survey and Admeasurement ; with Notes and 
References to Col. Vyse’s Great Work, also to Denon, the great French Work on 
Egypt, Rosellini, Belzoni, Burckhardt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane, and others ; 
accompanied by Remarks on the Hieroglyphics by 8. Buck, Fsq., of the British 
Museum. 3 parts, elephant folio, the size of the great French “ Egypte,” half bound, 
morocco (published at 15/. 15s. in Numbers). $25. Lond. 1842. 

EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL.—By the Baroness Calabrella; with exquisite 
ML aang engraved on steel. Royal 8vo. $8—for $4 50. The same, morocco extra, 
g15—for 


FINDEN’S POETS’ GALLERY OF BEAUTY—Being a series of Portraits of the 
Principal Female Characters of the Poet Moore, from Paintings by eminent Artists, 
made ae Se this work, and engraved in the highest — of art, by or under 
Mr. Edward Pinden ; with descriptive Letter Press by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Folio, rich! 
bound in morocco. b Lond. 1 

angel HOMER.—A Series of seventy-five beautiful Compositions to the [liad 

, engraved under Flaxman's “hms LR Piroli, Moses, and Blake. 2 
pon folio, extra boards (published at Lond, 1805. 

—— ASCHYLUS, Thirty-six beautiful Compositions nl Oblong folio, extra boards 
(published at 2/. 12s. 6d). 96 50. Lond. 1831. 

—— HESIOD, Thirt extra boards 
(published at 2. 12s. Lond. 1817, 

—— CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS—Viz.: Homer, Hesiod, and Aischylus. 4 parts 
in 1 vol. folio, morucco extra, richly gilt. $35. 

“ Piaxman’s unequalled Compositions from Homer, Alschylus, and Hesiod, have 
long been the admiration of Europe ; of their simplicity and beauty the pen is quite 
incapable of conveying an q "—Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

FLAXMAN’S ACTS OF MERCY.—A Series of eight beautiful Compositions, in the 
manner of Ancient Sculpture. Engraved in imitation of the original oa, by 
F.C. Lewis. Oblong folio, half bound moroceo. 85. d. 1831. 

FLORAL CABINET, and Magazine of Exotic Botany. By G. B. ae Esq., 
F.L.G., &c., and Frederick Westeott, Esq. 3 vols. 4to. half morocco, $90—for $24 


*,* This fine work contains more than 100 beautiful colored Ilustrations. 


FOSBROKE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ANTIQUITIES AND ELEMENTS OF 
Archeology, Classical and Medieval.—A new Edition, with considerable additions 
and improvements, printed in a clear and legible type, in columns, upwards of 1100 


Mines beautiful Compositions from. Oblong folio, 








FROISSART.—ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS of Froissart, selected from the 
MSS. in the British Museum. By H. N. Humphreys, Esq. Royal 8ve. half morocco. 
$15. 





Lond. 1845. 

Illuminated I!lustrations of Froissart, selected from MSS. in Bibliothéque du Roi, 

Paris, and other sources. Royal 8vo. half morocco. $15. Lond. 1845. 

FRENCH PORTRAIT GALLERY.—Le Plutarque Frangais, vies des hommes et 
femmes illastres de la France, avec leurs portraits en pied ; publié par Ed. Mennechet, 
8 vols. royal &vo. with a profusion of fine full length portraits, and copious historical 
notices. Half moroeco. $35. Paria, 1841. 

GAILHABAUD'S ANCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE, Consisting of 
Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, &c., &c., of the most Remarkable Edifices in the 
world, chronologically arranged = Jules Gailhaband. 2 vols 4to., each containing 
40 Eogravings by the most disti hitects and Artists. $30. 

Paris and London, 1845-6. 

GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. —A collection of fifty-five Engravings on Steel, with 
Literary Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8yvo. 50. Lond. 1843 

GALLERY OF BYRON BEAUTIES.— Portraits of the 
in Lord Byron’s Poems. 1 vol. 8vo. morocco. $10. 
extra. $18. 

ALLERY : HEATH'S GALLERY OF BRITISH ENGRAVINGS.—Pifty-five beau- 
tifully executed Steel Plates, from the productions of the most esteemed Painters. 
lvol. $3 BO. 

GALLERY: SHAKSPEARE GALLERY.—Containing the principal Female Charac- 
ters in the Plays of the Great Poet. 8vo. extra bourd in morocco, plain. $10. The 
same, colored, morocco extra. $18. 

GALLERY: THE WAVERLEY GALLERY ; or, the Principal Female Characters in 
Sir Walter Scott's Romances. 1 vol. 8vo. extra bound in morocco, plain. $10. 

The same, colored, morocco extra, $18. 

GALERIE DE FLORENCE, gravée sur cuivre, et publi¢e par une Société d’ Amateurs. 
Liv. 1, 2, and 3, large folio, with most exquisite line engravings. Each $7. 





neipal Female Characters 
he saine, colored, morocco 





Florence, 1843. 
GAVARD.—GALERIES HISTORIQUES DE VERSAILLES. 1 vol. 8vo. with nu 
merous engravings. 50. Paris, 1841. 


GELL AND GANDY’S POMPEIANA;; or, the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments 
of Pompeii, Original Series ; containing the Result of the Excavations since 1819. 2 
vols. royal 8vo. best edition, with upwards of 100 beautiful line engravings by Good- 
all, Cooke, Heath, Pye, &c. half morocco, gilt edges. lo 

GRAY’S ELEGY in a Country Churchyard. Illustrated by the ETCHING CLUB. 
4to. vellum paper, gilt. $13. Lond, 1847. 

The same, ey “wend bound in morocco, by Hayday. $20. Lond. 1847. 

* Oaly 260 copies printed, and plates are 

HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY, being the ‘complete History 
and Practice of the Art; interspersed with numerous Anecdotes, forming a complete 
Manual for the Bowman. 8vo. illustrated by 39 beautiful line engravings, exquisitely 
finished by Engleheart, Portbury, &c., after designs by Stephanoff, gilt cloth (published 
at 1. lls. 6d.). $3 50. Lond. 1842. 

HERRING’S MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND, THE TYROL, 
AND ITALY, from Drawings made during a Tour through those Countries. By 
G. E. Herring. With pment om 20 Plates, drawn on Stone. Imp. 4to. 
Bests ey at2 128. + Oe at , h gi 

lor imitation o AX. nal Draw h maqepane siemens, wet It 
leaves (published at 6/ 6s.), for $15 .” - Lond 


ap steven WORKS.—The Works A ——- Hi 
With as agg 


By Jone Nichol — PSA Elephant folio. half edges. $4 
ohn Nichols, morocco, gilt 
*,* "This Kdition has especial value, as being printed from the original Plates of Hogarth 
himself. The impressions are remarkably fine. 
HAKEWELL'S PICTURESQUE TOUR IN ITALY, from Drawings by James Hake- 
well, Architect. With 63 Engravings. Royal 4to. morocco, extra gilt. $19. — 


Lond. } 
HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, from Pictares by the Old Masters. 
4 vols. folio, large paper, proof impressions, cloth gilt. $30. Lond. 
HARWOOD.—THE SCENERY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols. ane, © fine stee! 
plate engravings. $4. Lond, 1843. 
HERDER.—DER CLD, nach Spanischen Romanzen besungen durch J. G. Von Herder, 
mit Randzeichnurgen von E. Neureuther. Royal 8vo. $5 50. Stutt. 1838. 
HOPE.—COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. New edition, much enlarged. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo. with 321 fine plates. $14. Lond. 
JONES (OWEN) AND GOURY’S SCENERY OF THE NILE, from Cairo to the 
Second Cataract, from Drawings made on the Spot: with Historical Notices of the 
Monuments. By Samuel Birch, Senior in the Department of Antiquities in the British 
Museum, and Hon. Mem. of the Egyptian Societies of Cairo. Royal folio, containing 
30 large and very fine tinted engravings, drawn on stone by George Moore (the artist of 


ree Ay Knight's Works), and a colored frontispiece, half morocco (published at 4/. 4s.), 
or 


JONES.—DESIGNS FOR MOS AIC PAVEMENTS. 
Numerous engravings, beautifully colored. 4to. 
[ILLUSTRATED POLYTECHNIC REVIEW, and Weekly Record of the Fine Arte, 
Literature, and Science. 4to. $4 50. Lond. 1843. 
IRELAND ILLUSTRATED, from original Drawings by G. Petrie, and Others. With 
Historical and Topographical Descriptions, wy the Rev. G. N. Wright. 1 vol. 4to. with 
very fine line engravings. Reduced to $4 00 Lond. 1842, 
ILLUMINATED CALENDAR AND HOME DIARY. From the “Hours” of the 
Duke of Anjou, King of Sicily and Jerusalem. Rss executed, in imitation of 
the superb Original Missal. Royal 8vo. $12, for $6. Lond. 1846. 








, from the original eden en- 


Lond. 
By Owen Jones, Architect. 





and il'ustrated with 45 plates and 62 woodcuts. 2 vols. royal 8vo., me 
bound in cloth lettered. $10. Lond. 1843. 


a —_—_-- 





KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. bound in 3 thick handsome vols. impl. 
8vo. illustrated by 650 wood engravings, extra cloth, gilt backs, very elegant. $9. 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


Rv C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing Matnematica Works, and 
Worxs in Foreien Laneuaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 


references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. ; 6 


holiday occasions. 


every day. 
and to the manor born, but 


09 3m* 


: 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


E AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com-| 
prising every variety of information for ery and | 
There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- | 

can Cookery Kook sufficiently comprehensive to meet the | tne 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most eco- 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
Not only is it hoped that those native here, 


will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
complete, practical, and uniform system of cookery. 
put up in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, $1; paper, 50 cts. 


T. J. CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway. 


1841-44. 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


i - subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
| principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
_ workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of culating the 


above :— 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
’ T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 





foreigners, adopted citizens, 
It is 














No. 38.] 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 


222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have Published during the Week. 


THE CRATER; OR, VULCAN’S PEAK, 
A TALE OF THE PACIFIC, 


JAS. FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ, 


Author of “The Spy,” “Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 
2 vols. Price 50 cents. 

“This is one of the most entertrining and graphic tales 
of the many Mr. Cooper has given to the world, It will 
be extensively read, and we believe as extensively admired. 
Cooper is always great in his nitive element, the sea. 
Here we have perils by sea and land, voyages and ship- 
wrecks, a Robinson Crusoe adventure on a desert island, 
the settlement of « colony, given with all his best powers 
of description; savages of the Pacific, characters home 
found, and incidents untiring in their power of arresting 
attention, and delineation of indiv'dual character sketched 
with a master hand. In fact all the elements of an exciting 
tale combined with the skill of a consummate painter of 
human nature. 


I. 
SIR HENRY MORGAN, 


THE BUCCANEER. 


By the Author of “Ratilin the Reefer,” “Jack Ashore.” &c. 
Price 25 cts. 

“'T he book is fearfully and painfully exact to the actual 
history of its extraordinary hero, und may be regarded quite 
astmuch in the light of a *Histury’ of Morgan the Buc- 
caneer, as of a ‘Romance’ taking the events of that life 
as hints for working out the writer’s own conceptions, and 
putting into action his own creations. In dramatic power 
the book has scarcely an equal.”"—New Monthly Mag. 


it. 
MARMADUKE HERBERT: 


OR, THE FATAL ERROR. 
BY THE 


COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 


Price 25 cents. 


“If for nothing else, Lady Blessington’s productions ought 
to be read for style—language trickles rich and mellifluous 
from her pen, as the sparkling brookiet through the mead.” 
Atheneum. 

Iv. 


JOSEPH RUSHBROOK, THE . POACHER. 


[ Third Edition within two months.) 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 


Price 25 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


‘THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. In one vol. cloth binding. 
Price $1. 

BRIAN O'LINN;; or, Luck is Everything. llustrated. 

LAUNCELOT WIDGE. By Charles Hooten, Esq. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life ina Colony. By the Author 
of “ Sam Slick.” 

THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 

THE HAUNTED MARSH. By George Sand. 

FAUST; a Romance. [lluastrated. 

THE LOVES OF PARIS. Illustrated. 

RATTLIN THE REEFER ; Cruise of the Midge ; Tom 
Cringle’s Log; Anne Grey; The Admiral’s Daughter ; 
Richard of York; Brambletye House; Tor Hill ; 
Orphans of Unswalden; The Bondman; The Dark 
Lady of Doonah ; Lodore. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE SHAKSPEARE NOVELS Each 50 cents. 

THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 
topher Tadpole. First part, 25 cents. 

ARDENT TROUGHTON ; the Wrecked Merchant. 
Price 25 cents. 

CAMP AND QUARTER-DECK. 
cents. 

JOSEPH RUSHBROOK. By Captain Marryat. 25 cts. 

LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. By Captain Marryat. 
25 cents. 

CLEVELAND. Price 25 cents. 

INGLEBOROUGH HALL. By Mary Howitt. 25 cts. 

MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, complete. 75 cts. 


Part I. 


Price 25 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


' 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 
Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
CORPUS JURIS CIVILIS. 2 vols. 4to. bound. $7 50. | 
SAVIGNY, System des heutigen Rémischen Rechts. | 
Berlin, 1841. 5 vols. bound. $12 50. 


MAURER, Commentarius in Vetus testamentum. 3 vols. | 
bound. $8 530. | 
JESAIAE VATICINIA annotatione perpetua illustr. C. | 
Rosenmiiller. 3 vols. bound. $7 50. } 
PROPHETAE minores illustr. C. Rosenmiiller. 4 vols. | 
bound. 

VAIHINGER. Die Psalmen metrisch iibersetz and erkliirt. | 
Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. §3. | 
Das Buch Hiob metrisch iibersetz und erklirt. | 
Sunttgart, 1845. Bound. $1 50. | 
GUERICKE, Allgemeine christliche Symbolik. Leipzig, | 
1846. Bound. $3. 

BAUR. Die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und | 
ae Gottes. Tiibingen, 1843. 3 vols. bound. | 
$i2 76. 


J. TAULER'S Predigten. Berlin, 184%. 
$4 62. 


} 


} 





3 vols. bound. 
J. F. RCEMR, Palistina, oder histor. geographische Besch- | 
reibung des jiidischen Landes zur Zeit Jesu. Leipzig, 
1845. 8th ed. bound. $1 25. 
J. E. WILTSCH, Atlas sacer sive ecclesiasticus. Kirchen- 
historischer Aulas. $3. 
K. v. RAUMER, Palistina, mit einem Plan von Jerusalem, | 
einer Karte von Sichem und dem Grundriss der Kirche 








2 vols. bound. $3 25. 


HERZFELD. Geschichte des Volks Israel. 
schweig, 1847. $2 50. 


| 


Leipzig, 1845. Bound. 


Rédiger. I4thed. Leipzig, 1845. Bound. $1 2%. 

F. BOPP Kritische Gramm. der Sanskrita Sprache. Ber- 

lin, 1845. Bound. §2 50. 

A. PAULY Real-Encyclopidie der classichen Alterthums 

wissenschaft in alphabetischer Ordnung. A—M. Stutt- 

gart, 1846. 4 vols. bound. $24 25. 

PLATONIS OPERA ed. Astias. 11 vols. bound. $12 50. 

LEXICON PLATONICUM sive vocum platonicarum 

index. condidit. Astius. 3 vols. bound. $10 50. 

A.v.SCHACK. Geschichte der Literatur und Kunst in 

DSpanien. Berlin, 1846. 3 vols. bound. $8 75. 

G. H. v. SCHUBERT. Reise in das Morgeniand in den 

Jahren 1836 and 37. 2d edition. Erlangen, 1840. 3 

vols. bound. $8. 

J. v. TSCHUDI. Peru. Reiseskizzen aus den Jahren 

1838—1842. Stuttgart, 1846. 2 vols.bound. $2 38. 

Dr. CARUS England und Schottland im Jahre 1844. 

Berlin, 1845. 2 vols. bound $4. 

C. BRENTANO’S Mirchen. Stuttgart, 1845. 

bound. $5 50. WOK 023 uf 
HORATIO HILL, AUCTIONEER. 


BY COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 
Store No. 191 Broadway, corner Dey Street. 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY EVENINGS, 22d & 23d. 
At Seven o'clock, at the Auction Room, 
EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


ENGLISH BOOKS, 


Curious and Rare, 
EING a very valuable Consigninent of Elegant Works, 
per Independence, from London, embracing the most 
elegant and desirable works of the Foreign Market. 








Decameron of Boccacio, large copy ; History of the British 
Stage. 9 vols.; Sully’s Memory, 3 vols. 4to.; Ossian's 
Works, 4to.; Celebrated Voyages and Travels, 24 vols. 
8vo. ; Bell’s British Theatre, 30 vols. ; St. Pierre’s Studies 
of Nature, 4 vols. elegant plates; Pocock's Travels in the 
East ; McCartney's Embassy to China, 2 vols. 4to. ; Cox's 
Travels, 2 vols. 4to. ; Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 5 vols. 
royx! 8vo.; Lambert’s History of London, 4 vols. calf; 


Review, 50 vols. half russia ; Justin’s Letters, 2 vols. 4to. 
very rare ; a set of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 1731 
to 1835, 151 vols.; Sir William Jones's Works, 13 vols. 
best edition; Transactions of the London Horticultural 


Historic, Military, and Neval Anecdotes, terminating with 
the Battle of Waterloo, 100 fie colored plates ; Hakiuyt's 
Collection of Early Voyages in the year 1555 ; oe 
Annual Register, 79 vols. from 1758 to 1836; Brock's 
Travels in the East, 2 vols. folio; Montfaugon’s Antiqui- 
ties Explained, 5 vols. ; Sir Walter Scott's Border Auti- 

uities, 4to. ; British Poets, 60 vols. ; Milton's Paradise, a 

ne folio copy ; Journal of Natural Philosophy, 35 vols. ; 
Hogarth’s Complete Works, 3 vols. royal 8vo. ; her's 
Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, 2 vols. ; Combe’s 
Book of Birds, from the text of Buffun, 150 colored designs, 
half morocco, &c., &c. 

Most of this eiegant Library is in very choice and beau- 





THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 
Complete. 374 cts. o 





tiful binding. 
Catalogues are now ready. 0@3 It 


des heiligen Grabes. 2ded. bound. $1 50. | 
Geschichte der Pidagogik. 2d ed. Stuttgart, 1847. | Being No. | of Spalding & Shepard’s Select 


Braun- 


GESENIUS hebriiische Grammetik. Neu bearbeitet von | 


2 vols. | 


Among which are, The English Spy, colored plates ;_ 


Count Grammont's Memoirs, 60 fine portraits, 2 vols. ;_ 
a set of yoy! Review, 70 vols. ; a set of Edinburgh | 
a 


Society ; Curtis's Flora. Londinensis, 2 vols. colored plates; | 
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LOT SALE OF BOOKS, PAPER, STATION- 
ERY, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. 


COOLEY, KEESE, & HILL, 
Will hold an extensive Lot Sale of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, &c. 

On the 10th of November next 


HIS sale will embrace a rich and varied assortment of 

Standard Works and School Books, together with 
Iilustrated Works, in elegant bindings, Annunis, Games, 
Fancy Stationery, and other articles suitable for the 
Holiday season. 

Consignments are respectfully solicited for this sale, and 
liberal cash advances will be made thereon. 

Invoices should be handed in by the 25th of October, at 
which time the catalogue will be put to press. A wide 
circulation will be given to it previously to the sale. 

Invoices not marked with a star (*) are to be sold with 
the understanding that after the first lot of any item shall 
have been knocked down, the owner théreof reserves the 
righ* to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, or 
to withdraw the sume, at his option. 

Terms of Sale—Satisfactory endorsed Notes at six 
months, will be received for all purchases out of any one 
Invoice, amounting to three hundred dolixrs; and the 
same at four months, for sums of one hundred dollars, 
purchased from any one invoice. All other sales, cush. 
Those, however, who may desire to include their cash 
purchases with those on four months, can do sv by adding 
the interest on the cash part. 023 4t 


HEBREW TALES, 


BY HERMAN HERWITZ, 


Library. 
“It seems to promise much pleasant, novel, and profit- 


Commercial. 


| “This curious book is are gathered collection of the wis- 
|dom of the Talmud, &c. It is exceedingly suggestive 
| and interesting.”"— Home Journal. 

Fpnet by SPALDING & SHEPARD, 

023 t 


1894 Broadway, opposite John street. 

1 pIna "ed 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
1. 

YOUNG'S ALGEBRA.—An Elementary Treatise on Al- 
gebra, theoretical and practical ; with attempts to sim- 
plify some of the more difficult parts of the i 
particularly the demonstration of the Binomial Theo- 
rem in its most general form; the Solution of Equations 
of the — order, &c., &c. For the use of Students. 
By J. R. Young, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
College, Belfast. Revised and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| Il. 

| YOUNG'S GEOMETRY.—Elements of Sos, wih 


Notes. By J. R. Young, Author of several Mathemati- 
cal Works, &c., &c. 


G. H. SEFFER. Elementarbuch der hebriischen Sprache. | 8! reading. A high moral aim is preserved throughout.” 
$1 38. ie 


Revised and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 
mi. 


} 

| YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY.—The Ele- 
ments of Analytical Geometry ; comprehending the 
Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and the General Theory 
of Curves and Surfaces of the second order. For the 
use of Mathematical Students in Schools and Universi- 
ties. By J. R. Young, Author of severn! Mathematical 
Works. Revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo, 

| Iv. 

, YOUNG'S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
try—Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
with its applications to the principles of Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy; with the Logarithmic and Tri- 
gonometrical ‘Tables. By J. R. Young, Author of seve- 
ral Mathematical Works, &c., &c. To which are added 
some Original Researches in Spherical Geometry. By 
T. &. Davies, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., &c., &e. Revised and 
corrected, 1 vol. &vo, 


| 


Vv. 

YOUNG'S MECHANICS.—The Elements of Mechanics ; 
comprehending Statics and Dynamics, with a copious 
collection of Mathematical Problems. For the use of 

| Students in Schools and Universities. With numerous 

Plates. By J. R. Young, Author of several Muthemati- 

cal Works, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 

Cullege, Belfast. Revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8yo, 

| vi. 

LEWIS'S TRIGONOMETRY.—A Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, including the construction of 
| the Auxiliary Tables ; a Concise Tract on the Conic 
Sections, ang the Principles of Spherical Projection. By 
| Enoch Lewis. New Edition. Revised. 1 vol. 8vo. 

vil. 

McCARTNEY'S CALCULUS.—The Principles of the 
Differential and Integra! Calculus, and their application 
two G try. By Woshingten McCartney, Professor of 
Mathematics in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Edition. Revised. 1 vol. 8vo. 

7 New and Uniform Editions of the above valuable 
Mathematical Works are in Press, and will be issued on 
the first of November next. 

E. H. BUTLER & CO., 

No. 23 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 





New 
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E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 23 Minor street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH DIC 
tionary. 2 vols. quarto, pp. 2300. Originally published 
asa part of that highly Scientific Work, the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana. Price $12. 

“A Dictionary, such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast."— London Quarterly Review. 


Huntington & Savage, New York, are Agents for the 
sale of the above. 


DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Revised and Enlarged. By Robert B. Pation, Professor 
of Ancient Luinguages in the College of New Jersey, 
with the assistance of J. Addison Alexander, D.D., of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. 
octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fine sheep, $4. 

‘The quick sales of so many large editions of this Lexi- 
con, is the best evidence the publishers could desire of its 
acceptableness to scholurs generally. 


FLEMING AND TIBBIN®’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. An entirely new and complete French and 
English and English and French Dictionary, adapted to 
the Prevent Stxte of the Two Languages. By Professor 
Fleming, Protessor of English in the College of Louis le 
Grand, and Professor Tibbins, author of several Lexico- 
graphien! Works; with important Additions, by Charles 
Picut, Esq., Professor of French in the University of 
Pennsylvanis, and Judah Dobson, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, &e., &c. 1 vol. pp. 
1400. Price, fine sheep, $4. 

Fresxen axp Exotisu Dictionary. Abridged and 
Adapted to the Use of Academies and Schools. By 
Professor Charles Pieot and Judah Dobson, Esq. Pp. 
724, 2mo. Price, sheep, $1 25. 

NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Abridged. 16mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 


WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Octavo, 
pp. 782, sheep, fine edition, $2 50. Common edition, 
1 9 





KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or, a 
Description of the Sturry Heavens. Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, accompanied by an 
Atlas (containing 18 maps) of the Heavens, showing the 

laces of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebuale. 
‘ourth edition. Price $1 25. 

This work is highly rec mmended by Professors Olmsted, 
Loomis and Walker, as well as by many of the first each- 
ers in the United States, who have examimed it. 
COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 

Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being 

a Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 

Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 

mies. Ulustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 

This work has already passed through several editions, 
and bas been introduced into many of the best schools and 
academies. 

FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; being an In- 
troduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Langue. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Acwlemies, and general Readers. Sixth edition, en- 
lurged and iiustra’ed by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 

SMITH'S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Gramuiir on the Productive System; a Method 
of Lostruction recently adopted ia Germany and Swit- 
zeriand, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English 


Grammar which have from time to time appeared, since 
this was first published, the demand for Smith's English 


Grammar has steadily increased, and it now has the ap- | 
probation of nearly half the teachers in the United States. | 


HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 

i vol. pp. 384. Price 7 cents. 

— CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 1 vol. pp 384. Price 

75 cents. 
Consisting of Selections from distinguished English and 

American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; 

the whole arranged ja chronological order, with biogra- 
hical and critical reumks. Sold separately. 

“hese reading books have «lrendy passed through four 
large editions, und are now extensively introduced. 
HART'S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 

tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools ind Aeademies. !2mo. 
Price 34 cents. 


This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, | 


Judges Sergeant, Randall and Parsons. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12ino. 
Price 38 cents. 

Ten thousand copies of this work have already been 
wold. 

PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY- 


A General History for the use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies, »nd Common Schools, 


illustrated by one hundred and fifty engravings. 12mo. | LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. By H. N. Hudson. 
pp. 304. 75 cents. ol6 3t 


| 
This work is universally admitted to be the most suc- | © Tt 
— to bring General History within the scope S K E r C H E 8 0 F L | F E A N D 
of our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. J 1 hI] 
Upwurds of 100,000 copies of this work have been soli. LANDSC APE, 
ANGELL’'S (Oliver) SERIES OF READING BOOKS IN TEN POEMS 
—— READER, NO. 1, OR CHILD'S FIRST BOOK.— ely 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is such, 
that the child commences reading as soon as he com- 
mences putting the letters together into syllables; the | Beautifully got up in one v P 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous. . if ye ~ it le efne, faney _ 
The same syllables and words which form the Spelling oe a 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directiy “This is the first time Mr. Hoyt'’s Gems have been 
opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. It | clasped in a single wreath, and the Collection sparkles 





BY REV. RALPH HOYT. 

















is believed that by this arrangement, the greatest diffi: | with all the fire and ius.”"—S 
meyes bY it, . ; t > tire and grace of true genius.”’-—Sun. 
an — — usually experience in learning to “ This Book is exquisitely printed, and would make a 
ead, emoved. : : 7 
: : ; beautiful Holiday present."—Home Journal. 
ee READER, NO. 2, OR CHILD'S SECOND BOOK Just Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD 
—This is @ continuation of the first number, containing 623 tf 1894 Sroadway wrrag , 
Easy Reading Lessons, most of which ure pleasing 2 92 Broadway, opposite John st. 
| stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, and | ~~ 7 “ey 7° ey 
afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words NOW COMPLETE. Price $3 50. 
—_ the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading — 
4esson. in yr To Ty T 7 7 y 
4 | . | . 
mn READER, NO. 3, OR CHILD'S THIRD BOOK. - I HED PHOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; 
‘his is a gradual advance from the second number, | ) T AR! I 3 3? 
having the Reading and Spelliag Lessons arranged on | OR, : H E A R AB tA N NIGHTS 
the — — The Lessons in each of the numbers, | ENTERTAINMENTS. 
are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the reader | 
on what he has read. 8 Smadeied by Rev. Edward Forster. With an Explana- 
" ‘ rN . | tory and Historical Introduction, by G.M. Bussey. Care- 
READER, NO, 4.—A gradual advance from the fully revised and corrected, with some additions, amend- 
third number, designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, meats, and illustrative notes, from the work of E. W. 
a Bg a variety of useful and entertaining | Line.’ Hiustrated with ‘Twenty large Engravings from 
mat a ee designs by De Morsine, and numerous smaller Wood 
: REA zen. NOU. 5.—A reading book for the higher Cuts. In three volumes. $3 50. 
classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons d a ‘ ith 
Definitions adapted to each reading satan: oe ssunn: takes aa ee noo ga —— = 
‘ : are . o 7 ; as jeasure as any that ev 
——— READER, No. 6, OR SELECT READER.—Beirg | penned. We shall never forget the or mingled with 
a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, which can wonder, with which we pored over its pages in our boy- 
scarcely fail to interest the mind, improve the heart, and hood; «nd though some persens object to such reading for 
inform the understanding ; accompanied with an expla- | children. we do not, becnuse We are not conscious of ever 
natory key, containing much useful information ; and a having received the least injury from it ourselves. We 
| large collection of verbal distinctions, with illustrations. | are fearful that the proscription of such works, and the 
i Designed as a Reading book for the highest classes in | substitution of those of a more practical character for 
Ac wemies and Schoovis. The whole forming a Series young people, would be somewhat injurious to the finer 
of interesting, useful and economical School Books. and more imaginative portion of the mind. A blending of 
These Six Volumes, compiled by Oliver Angell, com- | the two classes seems to us better than a prohibition of 
prise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for | ei-her, The present edition is admirably adapted for 
the purposes for which they are designed, than any | young eyes, the type being Inrge and clear, and the text 
previous publications; and they are more popular | jjjustrated by plates.” —Sat. Post. 


among those who have the direction of education th . 4 
any ever prepared in this country. ont | Published by CHAS. 8 FRANCIS & CO. 


COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION.- Asystemof) 2" 952 Broadway. 
Elocution, with special reference to Gevture, to the | — ee PES Ser s: 
treatment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, | Just Published, 


aes numerous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures, | CY 0 . THE SANTON 
illustrative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1 U0. 4 4 | 
PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new THE PROPHE : iy 
Alphabet. Sheep. Price $1 00. AND OTHER POEMS. 
— PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, 
with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures. 
Sheep $1 00. 
PHONOLOGY. Partl. 25 cents. 
~—— HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear edition.) 016 2t 
2 vols. SI U0. : 
GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS LN ALGEBRA. 12mo | 
63 cents. | 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. (2 vols. 8vo | 
1200 pp. each.) Consisting of Prose, Poetry and Epistles, 
with portraits of distinguished authors. $400. 
Me CARTNEY’S (WASHINGTON) ORIGIN AND PRO- | 
gress of the United States. By Washington McCartney, 
Professor of Mathematics in La Fayette College, Easton, | 
Pa. BRmo. 400 pp. 100. | 
Mc CARTNEY’S (Professor W.)—The Principles of the | 
Differential and Integral Calculus ; and their application | 
to Geometry. Second Edition. 1 5®. slloam 





1 neat volume 12mo. in"fancy cover, beautifully 
printed. Price 75 cts. 


For sale by HENRY KERNOT, 
633 Broadway. 

PERKINS’S” 
MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Just Out of Press, 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
With Practical 4pplications ; 











Designed for Beginners. 
BY GEORGE R. PERKINS, A.M., 
Prof. of Mathematics in the N. Y. State Normal School. 
This Series of Professor Perkins now embraces, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, designed for Acsdemies 
and Schools; also serving #5 an Introduction to the 
Higher Arithmetic. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC, Designed for the use of High 
Schools, Academies, and Cojleges, in which some en- 
tirely new principles are developed, and many concise 

| and exsy rules given, which hive never before appeared 

in any Arithmetic. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Designed for the ase of 
Common Schools ; also serving as an [ntrocuct:. to the 
“ Treatise on Algebra.” 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA: embracing, bes'des the 
Elementary Principles, all the higher pirts sually 
taught in Colleges; containing, moreover, ihe new 
method of Cabic and Higher Equations, as weil as the 
development and application of the more reccntly dis- 
covered Theorem of Sturm. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, noticed above +s bein 

THE BETHEL FLAG. By Gardner Spriog, D.D. “ just out of press.” ad 

| RISING IN THE WORLD. By 'T. 8. Arthur. The circulation of the above is rapidly increasi: ¢ in the 

TEACHING A SCIENCE—THE TEACHER AN | best Schools. Teachers and Friends of Education are 

pets. By the Rev. B. R. Hall, author of “Something | solicited to give them an examination. 

| for Everybody,” &c., &c. 

y H. A. HAWLEY & CO., Utica, N. ¥.,? pubtishers. 
J.H. MATHER & CO., Hartford, Ct., § 
ol6 4 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 NASSAU ST. 
Will Publish on Thursday. 
CATAWBA RIVER, anv orner Poems. 
BY JOHN S. KIDNEY. 
On Friday. 
JUDAH’S LION. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
On Saturday. 


JUDEBA CAPTA. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Beautifully [lustrated. 


| 
| 
| 


In Press. 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS, 


S. G@ SIMPKINS. BOSTON. 


FOLSOM’S LIVY. 
Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum Liber Primus et Selecta quedam Capita. 
instruxit, CaroLus Fotsom, Academie Harvardiane olim Bibliothecarius. 


15th Stereotype Edition. 


From the North American Review. 


* This selection from the remains of the great Roman historian, is designed for the use of those students in our 
higher schools, colleges, and universities, who have surmounted the difficulties of grammatical constractiou in the 
Latin language, and who are prepared to enter on a course of reading, where the higher qualities of style, as well as 
the structure, sentiments, and general execution of a work, become objects of attention. For this purpose, we know 
not how a book could be better adapted than that which we have now named. Livy has been reckoned, even from 
his own time, among the greatest masters of histories! composition ; and his copiousness, nobleness of expression, and 
splendid eloquence have called forth the loudest appliuses of critics and commentators. 
in reference to the object in view, is uaexceptionable, the manner, in which he is exhibited in this edition, deserves 
also ourcommendation, ‘The first book, which is made ap almost wholly of those great commonplaces which should 


be familiar to every scholar, is given entire. From the remaining books, to the end of the fourth decade, such parts | 
have been extracted, as promise from the events described, and from the manner of narration, to fix the attention, and | 
deeply interest the feelings of the student. That these extracts may have in no instance the character of mere | 
frigments, the Epitomes of the books are published in their order; by a reference to which, the place in the history 


thateach part occupies, and its relation to the whole, will be edsily anderstuod. This volume is likewise recom- 
mended by neataess and correctness, qualities so gratefal to every scholar, and exhibits, in these respects, a striking 


Curavit Notulisque | 


If the selection of an author, | 








contrast to the wretched guise in which we find too many of the school-classics with which our book-market | 


abounds. * * * 


“ The several extracts in this volume may be considered what by artists are denominated studies ; and all of them | 


deserve to be perused not once, or cursorily, but often, and with close and assiduous attention.” 
FOLLEN’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
11th Edition, 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER, FOR BEGINNERS. 
10th Edition. 


Follen's German Grammar anil Reader hive been very highly recommended. The second and third editions of the | 


Grammar were both greatly improved by corrections and additional rules and illustrations, by the author; since which 


the work has passed through several editions. 


s47t 





[CIRCULAR. } 


TO PUBLISHERS, 


THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


9 me the favor to farnish the following items for 

insertion in the Supplement to our Trade-List Book 

and Alphabetical Catalogue, by the Ist of January, 1848: 

Ist. A comptete list of all the books you publish, or are 

interested in in any way as publisher, describing the form, 

size, style of binding, contents, trede price, and as far as 
may be, the general character of each work. . 


2d. A correction of any errors, in your own or any other 
list, contained in the Trade List Book, &c., which may 
have come under your observation. 


3d. The names and residence of all Booksellers and 
Publishers, within your knowledge, whose lists are not 
incladed in the above work—also, their lists, if con- 
venient. 

For mutual convenience, | would beg leave to request 
that the above information be deposited with any oue of 
the following Houses, viz :— 


W. B. Fowle, Boston ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford : 
A.V. Blake, Esq., at Cady & Burgess’ New York; 
E. C.& J. Biddle, Phitadeiphia ; 
Cushing & Brother, Baltimore ; 
Derby & Bradley, Cincinnati ; 
in an envelope directed, “ For Supplement to Trade List 
8. Ide, Claremont, N. H.""—or sent directly to me, here 
where it can be done more directly, and without expense 
for postage. 
SIMEON IDE, Agent. 
Claremont, N. H., 1847. 
The following notice of the work is from the Claremont 
Eagle :— 


CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN BOOKs. 


“The first General Catalogue of American Books, ever 
published in this country, so firas we have been apprised, 
mide its appearance trom the press of the Claremont 
Manufieturing Co. in this Village. some month or two 
since—but our attention had not been called to the work 
till, a few days since, a copy of it was laid upon our tible. 
It is a large, good looking quirto volume, beautifully 
printed and well bound, containing a vast amount of mat- 
ter for the price demanded ($3). it contains, we find on 
a hasty computation, the names, and a more or less 
minute description, of rising 9,000 publications of this 
country. To Public Librarians, and private gentlemen 
who are frequently buying new books, it must be a valua- 
ble acquisition—and more especially to all persons en- 
gxged in buying and selling books, even on the most 
limited seale. Ltis understood that Mr. Ide, the publishers’ 
Agent, is making preparations to issue a Supplementary 
Volume, as soon as may be after the first of January next, 
bringing up the list of publications, as far as they can be 
Obtained to that date, and to coatinue the same from year 
to year, as such materials for the work accumulate. If 
this plan be persevered ia for a few years to come, the 
Catulogae, it would seem to us, can hardly fail of being 
made complete.” o16 It 











STATIONERS’ HALLS, =~ 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 


DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking [nstitutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fuil of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LE(T TER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 

Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or LETTER-PRESS 


PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

e large assurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 
Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 





(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in | 


operation, R. C. is enabled *to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 

STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and most substantial manner. [6 





NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Have lately Published the following valuable 
Medical Works: 


| A New, much improved, remodelled, and enlarged edition 

of the PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 

with their chief applications to Pathology, Hygiene, 
and Forensic Medicine. By William B. Carpenter, 

M.D., F.RS., Fullerian Professor of Physivlogy in the 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. Containing three 

; hundred and seventeen wood-cuts, and other Illustra- 
tions. In one large and beautifully printed octavo 

| volume, of more than seven hundred and fifty pages, 

| strongly bound. 

A TREATISE OF THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., Consulting Surgeon to the 
St. Francis Infirmary, Fellow of the Royal and Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, &c., &c. Second American, 

| fromthe second revised and enlarged London edition. 
| In one very neat octavo volume, extra cloth. [lustrated 
with eight beautifully colored steel plates, representing 
sixty-one varieties of disease. This edition may be had 
either with or without the plates, and the plates will be 
furnished bound separately. 

| MEDICAL BOTANY; or, a Description of all the more 

| important plants used in Medicine, and of their proper- 

ties, uses, and modes of Administration, By R. Egiesfeld 

Griffith, M.D., &c., &c. In one large octavo volume. 

cee about three hundred and fifty [lustrations on 
Wood. 

A SYSTEM OF SURGERY. By J.M. Chelius. Trans- 
lated from the German, and accompanied with addition- 
ul Notes and Observations. By John F. South. Edited 

| with reference to American authorities. By George W. 

| Norris,M.D. Complete in three large octavo volumes of 

| 


more than 2000 pages. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
of Physic; delivered at King’s College, London. By 
Thomas Watson, M.D. &c., &e. Third American 
edition, revised, with additions. By D Francis Condie, 
M.D. fp one octavo volume of nearly eleven hundred 

| large pages, strongly bound with raised bands. 

| BRODLE’S SELECT SURGICAL WORKS, in one 
volume octavo; containing Clinical Lectures on Sar- 
gery. Lectures on the Diseasesof the Urinary Organs, 
and Pathological and Surgical observations on the Dis- 
exses of the Joints. By Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., 
V.P, B.S. Serjeant-Surgeun to the Queen, &c.. &c. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN 
Surgery. By Robert Druitt, Surgeon. Third Americana 
from the third London edition. Llustrated with one 
hundred and fifty-three wood engravings. With Notes 
and Comments. By Joshua B. Flint, M.D., M.M., 8.8., 
&c. In one very neat octavo volume of about five hun- 
dred and fifty pages. 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS; includ- 
ing the Preparations of the Pharmacopeias of London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and of the United States. With 
many new Medicines. By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., FR. 8S. 
Edited by Joseph Carson, M.D. With ninety-cight 
illustrations, engraved in a superior manner by Gilbert. 

THE DISEASES OF FEMALES, including those of 

| Pregnancy and Childbed. By Fleetwood Churchill, 

| M.D. Fourth American, from the second London edition, 

| with Hlustrations. Edited, with notes, by Robert M. 

Huston, M. D, &c., &c. In one volume, 8vo. 

| THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN 

| Body. By Jalins Vogel, M.D, &c. Translated from 

the German, with additions, by George E. Day, M.D. 
| &e. Hlustrated by upwards of One Hundred plain aad 
| colored Engravings. In one nest octavo volume, 

|A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

| By W. Lawrence, F. R. S., Surgeon Extrvordinary to 

the Queen, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, &c., 

&c. A new edition, with many modifications and addi- 

tions, and the introduction of nearly two hundred illus- 

| trations. By Isaxe Hays, M. D.,in oge very large octavo 

| volume of near 900 pages, with twélve plates and nu- 

| merous wood-cuts through the text, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OPHTHAL 
mic Medicine and Surgery. By T. Wharton Jones, 





:| F.R.S.,&c.,&c. With one hundred and ten illustrations, 


| Edited by Isuac Hays, M. D., &e. In one very neat vo- 
lume, large royal 12mo., with four plates, plain or color- 
| ed, and pinety-eight well executed wood-cuts. 

A SYSTEM OF BRUMAN ANATOMY, General and 
| Special. By Erasmus Wilson, M. D., Lecturer on Ana- 
| tomy, London. Third American from the last London 
| edition Edited by P. B. Goddard, A. M., M.D., with 
| two hundred and thirty-five illustrations by Gilbert. In 
| one beautiful octavo volume of over six humdred large 
| pages, strongly bound and sold at a low price. 
| A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
| Children. By D. Francis Condie, M. D. In one large 
| octave volume. 
| NEW REMEDIES. By Robley Dunglison, M. D., &c., &c. 
| Fifth edition, with extensive additions. In one neat oc- 
| tavo volume, 

AN ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DIS- 
eases of the Organs of Circulation and Respiration. By 
Charles Ewald Hasse. Translated and edited by W. E. 
Swaine, M. D., &c. In one octavo volume. A new 

| _ work, just ready—October, 1846. 

|) SPECIAL ANATOMY AND HYSTOLOGY. By Wil- 

liam E, Horner, M. D., Professor of Auetomy in the Uni- 

versit/ of Pennsylvania. &c., &c. Seventh edition. 

With{ many improvements and additions. In two octavo 

voluges, with illustrations on woed. 023 tf 
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APPLETON & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I 


UNIQUE SACRED GIFT. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


RICHLY ILLUMINATED WITH 
Appropriate Borders, Printed in Colors, and in Black and Gold. 


Bound in a Massive Carved Binding, in the style of the Sixteenth Century. 
Square Crown Octavo. Price $3 50. 


“Here is the most quaint and gorgeous book yet issued from the American press. It is a duodecimo in size, bound 
in embossed, or rather carved Gothic covers, and printed in colors and gold. _ It contains the Parables of the Prodigal! 
Bon, the Sower of Tares, the Two Debtors, the Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the Barren Fig ‘I'ree, the Rich Man | 
and Lazarus, the Pharisee and Publican, the Labogers in the Vineyard, the Marriage Feast, the Ten Virgins. Those | 
who are acquainted with the beauty of illuminated works, may have some idea of the appearance of this one. Fora 


Christian Gift nothing could be more appropriate.” — Tribune. 


THE ROUGH AND READY ANNUAL: 


OR, MILITARY SOUVENIR. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
12mo, Beautifully Bound in Morocco. Price $1. Gilt leaves, $1 25. 
LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS : 


Steel Plates. 
PORTRAIT OF GEN. WORTH. PORTRAIT OF GEN SCOTT. 
“ “ COL. MAY. ra “ COM. CONNOR. 
“ “ GEN, WOOL. ° GEN. SHIELDS. 
. “ GEN. TWIGGS. | 
Engravings. 
DEFENCE OF FORT HARRISON. | GEN. WORTH AT MONTEREY. 
BATTLE OF OKIE-CHOBEE. 

GALLANT ACTION OF CAPT. THORNTON. 
GEN. TAYLOR ORDERING CAPT. MAY TO 
CHARGE THE MEXICAN BATTERY. 

DEATH OF MAJOR RINGGOLD. 


BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 
DEATH OF COL. YELL. 
COL. MAY AND HIS WAR HORSE. 


them with outline sketches of great events and characters of the war, is the purpose of this volume. 
Ill. 


LIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


WITH 


NOTICES OF THE WAR IN NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, AND IN 


SOUTHERN MEXICO, 


AND 


Biographical Sketches of Officers who have distinguished themselves in the War with Mexico. 


BY JOHN FROST, LL.D., 
Author of * Book of Army,” “ Book of Navy,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


» One Volume, 12mo. 


IV. 
ARTIST-LIFE; 
OR, SKETCHES OF AMERICAN PAINTERS. 
BY HENRY T, TUCKERMAN, 


Author of “* Thoughts on the Poets,” &c. 
One Volume, 12mo. 


THE PSALTER: 


OR, PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Together with the Canticles of the Morning and Evening Prayer, and occasional Offices 


of the Church ; Figured for Chanting. 
TO WHICH ARE PREFIXKD, 
AN EXPLANATORY PREFACE AND A SELECTION OF CHANTS. 


One Volume, 12mo. 


MONTEREY, FROM THE BISHOP’S PALACE. 


LANDING OF THE TROOPS AT VERA CRUZ. 
The progress of the present eventful contest with Mexico has been fruitful of romantic and thrilling incidents. 

For ages preceding there have occurred no events in our history of so striking and brilliant a character. To rescue 

many of these anecdotes, incidents, and personal traits from oblivion, and give them a prominent form by uniting 


BOAT COMPANION. 


D. APPLETON & CO. have just published Appleton’s 
Railroad and Steamboat Companion, being a Traveller's 
Guide through New-England and the Middle States; with 
routes in the Southern and Western States, and also in 
| Canada, forming, likewise, a complete guide to the White 
| Mountains, Catskill Mountains, &c., Niagara Falls, Tren- 
ton Falls, &c., Saratoga Springs, and all other watering 

places; and containing full and accurate descriptions of all 
| the principal towns, villages, the natural and artificial curi- 
| osities in the vicinity of the routes, with distances, fares, 

&c., illustrated with colored maps and numerous engrav- 
| ings, by W. Williams. One very neat volume. Price §1. 
| The publication of this Guide Book has been delayed 
! much longer than was anticipated, but since its publica- 
tion (now one week), it has so entirely displaced the anti- 
quated and expensive guide books heretofore published, 
| as to excite the cupidity of rival claimants to public favor. 
| That the public may fairly judge of the improvements in- 
| troduced, the publishers will cheerfully show in compari- 
| son the various works called Guide Books now published. 
| Its claims to superiority over others are numerous: 
| Ist. The old plan of filling the pages with tables of 
| routes as useless as uninteresting, and which, from their 
| complexity, it is difficult to trace or to understand, hus been 
| discarded. 

2d. Instead of a general map, the only one with which 

other guides are provided—which, from the smaliness of 
the scale on which it is graduated, is of very little practi- 
| cal use in a railroad car, and which from its size and the 
| necessity of its being opened and d, folded and re- 

folded, is extremely inconvenient in a crowded convey- 
| ance, as well as an annoyance to its possessor—for the pre- 
| sent work, maps of the several routes have beer engraved : 
| and where it is a long one the route has been continued on 
another map in such a way as to be easily understood, 
| thereby obtaining a much larger scale for it. 
| 3d. The distances (instead of being placed, as formerly, 
| between each-town, thereby giving the traveller the con- 

tinual trouble of reckoning up), have been carried on in 

regular order, an arrangement that will be found far more 

convenient than the old one. 

4th. With this book in his hand the traveller, as he pro- 

ceeds on the railroad or steamboat, can open the route he 
| is going and follow it through without trouble or inconve- 

nience. 

Sth. The descriptive matter which ‘ollows the maps, has 
been drawn up with great xecuracy ane “are 

6th. The work contains 22 tul!l page maps and one large 
map of the city, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, engraved on 
steel, the only correct map ever publ shed 

7th. The work, with all these expensive improvements, 
| is sold for only $1. 


Nearly Ready. 


| APPLETON’S RAILROAD AND STEAM- 
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APPLETON'S 

| LIBRARY MANUAL. 
Containing a 

| CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Of upwards of 12,000 of the most Important Works in 
every Department of Knowledge, and in 
all Modern Languages. 


Part I.—Subjects Alphabetically arranged. 


“ IL.—Biography, Classics, Miscellanies, and Index to 
Part I. 


One vol. 8vo. of 450 pages. 
II. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
Illustrated with elegant steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 
it, 
TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
Iv. 
A REPLY TO DR. MILNER’S 
‘END OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY, 


So far as the Churches of the English Communion 
are concerned. 


By rue Rev. SAML. FARMAR JARVIS, D.D. 
One volume. 12mo. 
v. 
CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS; 
oR, 
Useful and Entertaining Lessons on the Game of Chess 
Compiled from the best Authorities. 


BY H. R. AGNEL, 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 12mo. 








